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Delay in Congress 
Impairing Credit, 
States President 


Says Balanced Budget Is an 
Issue Between People and 
Lobbyists, Not Executive 
Dispute With Congress 








Seeks Early Action 
To Hasten Recovery 





His Message to Congress for | 
Prompt Adoption on Fiscal 
Program Arouses Debate in| 


Both the Senate and House | 





and | 





Reestablishment of confidence 
speed toward recovery by ending delays 
in balancing the budget through immediate 
passage of revenue measures and reduc- 


tion of government expenditures is the | 
issue before the country, Preisdent Hoover | 
declared in a statement May 6 in which | 
he appealed for “immediate action and 
conclusion of these questions.” 

“It is also an issue between the people 
and the locust swarms of lobbyists who 
haunt the halls of Congress seeking spe- 
cial privilege for special groups and sec- 
tions of the country, misleading members 
as to the real views of the people by 
showers of propaganda,” he said. | 

: Need of Confidence 


His statement follows in full text: 

“The issue before the country is the re- 
establishment of confidence and speed to- 
ward recovery by ending these delays in 
balancing the budget through immediate 
passage of revenue measures and reduc- 
tion of Government expenditures. It is 
not a partisan issue. 

“This was one of the most important 
stcps of the nonpartisan program for re- 
storing stability proposed by me and patri- 
Otically accepted by the leaders of both 
political parties last December. Effective 


programs, projects, estimates and possi- | 


bilities for both economy and revenue have 
been presented and are known in every 
detail. 


Discusses Lobbying 


“This is not a controversy between the 
President and Congress or its members. 
It is an issue of the people against de- 
lays and destructive legislation which im- 
pair the credit of the United States. It, is 
also an issue between the people and the 
locust swarm of lobbyists who haunt the 
halis of Congress seeking selfish privilege 
for special groups and sections of the 
country, misleading members as to the 
real views of the people by showers of 
propaganda. 

“What is urgently required is immediate 
action upon and conclusion of these ques- 
tions. This is a serious hour which de- 
mands that all elements of the Govern- 
ment and the people rise with stern cour- 
age above partisanship to meet the needs 
of our national life.” 

Follows Spegial Message 

The President’s statement, made public 
at the White House, followed a special 
message he transmitted to Congress May 
5 in which he declared that the imperative 
need of the Nation today is a definite and 
conclusive program of legislation to bal- 
ance the national budget. “In spite of the 
unquestioned beneficial effect of the reme- 
dial” measures already taken, fear and 
alarm prevail in the country because of 
events in Washington which have greatly 
disturbed the public mind,” he had said 
in his message. . 

The President’s special message was dis- 
cussed in both the Senate and the House 
on May 6. 

Mr. Hoover has received many messages 
commending him for his message of May 
5 to Congress in which he appealed for 
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Charity Campaigns 


Said to Be Unjust 


New Relief Methods Predicted 


By Industrial Commissioner 


Rochester, N. Y., May 6. 
A prediction that there will be “a reali- 


zation of the inadequacy and the injustice | 
of charity drives for the unemployed” and | 


that within another year “a more reason- 
able way” of dealing with the situation 
will be demanded was voiced by the State 


Industrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins, 
in an address here today before the Wom- 
an’s Educational and Industrial Union. 


She described the present economic situa- | 


tion as “the new challenge, to industry. 
Her address follows in part: 

“It is the economic situation now con- 
fronting us that is the new challenge to 
industry. And ‘t is a challenge not only 
to industry but to all of us. 

“It is interesting to look back a year 
and realize what a change has come over 
public thinking about the economic sit- 
uation. 

“A year ago we were—too many of us— 
unwilling to accept the fact of the in- 
dustrial depressicn. We still believed thai 
it was a temporary condition and we wel- 
comed the prognostications of any cheer- 
ful soul who would tell us that the end 
was in sight, and the good old times (with- 
out any effort on our part) were waiting 
around the corner to come back. 

“However, seeing is believing—and liv- 
ing is realizing—and now the prosperity 
prophets no longer impress us. In fact 
we veer a little to much in the direction 


All Measures for Cash Bonus 


World Court Action |[|niform Laws 


Disapproved by House Group | By House Is Sought On Automobile 





Ways and Means Committee Orders Adverse 
Report by Vote of 15 to 10 


Y a vote of 15 to 10, the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on May 6 


agreed to report adversely all bills pend- | 


ing before it for immediate cash payment 
of adjusted service compensation certifi- 
cates to World War veterans. 

In making this announcement, Acting 
Chairman Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., 
stated that Representative Rainey (Dem.), 


| of Caroliton, Ill., would file the committee 


report as soon as possible. 


Placed on House Calendar 


This report will go on tne House cal- 
endar and await its turn there before it 
can be brought up for consideration, un- 
less some member files a resolution with 
the Committee on Rules to provide for a 
special rule. 

In that case, if the Rules Committee 
did not act within seven legislative days, 
an advocate of the bills could file in the 
| House a petition to discharge the Commit- 
}tee on Rules from further consideration 
of the rule. If 145 names of members were | 
obtained on the petition, seven days would 
have to elapse before the petition could 
be called up in the House, and then the 
petition could only be called up on either 


N Castle Explains | 





Mr. | 
American Procedure | 
At Arms Conference: 


| 
No Set Program Offered| 


But Suggestions Made, | 
Acting Secretary of State 
Informs Church Meeting 


| Atlantic City, N. J., May 6—“At Geneva, | 
|}we have no cut-and-dried program to 
present, but have had and shall continue 
|to have suggestions to make which we 
| hepe may be helpful,” William R. Castle 
| Jr., Acting Secretary of State, asserted in 
| an address here today to the General Con- | 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.™ | 
In explaining that the American dele- 
gation to the Geneva conference already 
has proposed the abolition of certain of- 
fensive weapons, such as tanks and heavy 
mobile guns, Acting Secretary Castle added 
that also “we have thrown out the sug- 
gestion that armies should be for police 
and defense purposes; that, therefore, 
numbers of soldiers beyond what must be 
estimated for the different countries for 
these two purposes should be cut off.” 
Proportional Reductions Advocated 
This country believes that armament 
reduction should be proportional, but that 
when this thesis is granted, there may 
be extensive cuts without danger of im- 
perilling national defense, he said. Mr. 
Castle predicted beneficial results from 
the conference. 
His address follows in part: 


| 


foreign relations of our country. 
and should always be so maintained. There 


phasis on details. 


our foreign relations should remember 


high tradition of foreign policy. 
One-sided Viewpoint 


domestic affairs. 


as a whole. 

“They have their pet theories, their 
panaceas which generally fail to take ac- 
count of any of the issues surrounding 
the individual act or principle. They 


that they fail to distinguish the rest of 
the picture which seems to them unimpor- 
tant because it is, to them, in shadow. 


|}are so absorbed in the passage of bonu 
Tegislation that all other issues are for 
gotten. Others are convinced 


retention or the revision of the Eisht 
eenth Amendment, and become so ob 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


ENEWED interest in the establish- 
ment of savings and investments 
plans for employes of industrial estab- 
ments is expected when employment 
conditions improve, because of the béne- 
ficial effects of these plans that have 
been evident during the present depres- 
sion, according to an article in the 
Monthly Labor Review, just issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. 
A study recently made by the indus- 
trial relations section of Princeton Uni- 


the possession of savings acquired 





of gloom. And while I deplore a despair- 
ing or alarming view, I am thankful that 
we have passed the weak stage of re- 
fusing to face the situation, for that means 
that we are getting ready to pull out of it. 

“I would recommend to anybody, who 
has not, that she read Senator Robert 
Wagner's statement of a few days ago to a 
Senate committee For this seems to me a 
very excellent and comprehensive expres- 
sion of the challenge that faces industry. 
It is the challenge that industry make 
itself dependable to the men and women 
dependent upon it. 

“It is the demand that industry so re- 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 
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‘ 


through the encouragement of the em- 
ploying companies has furnished a, de- 


gree of security to workers temporarily 


laid off or put on part time. 


Although industrial planning and the 


regulation of production and employ- 


ment offer the best assurance against 
unemployment, it is stated, in many in- 
dustries it is impossible so to stabilize 
production as to be able to guarantee 
employment or to provide unemploy- 
Company savings plans, 
either with or without employer con- 
tributions, are said, therefore, to pro- 
effective machinery for 
themselves 
against economic hardships,.and thus 


ment benefits. 


vide flexible, 


helping employes protect 


|rebuttal arguments, however, the advo- 
|cates of full payment agreed that a sin- 


“It is a very healthful thing to have the 
people of the United States take, as they 
are beginning to do, a real interest in the 
Essen - 
tially our foreign relations are nonpartisan 


will always be, of course, changes of em- 
Fundamentally it must | 
always be true, if we would avoid disas- 


ter, that those who have the conduct of | needed by the road to pay off $4,621,519.50 | with these forces wielding influence on 


not that they are of any party, but that | 
they are Americans who must carry on a} 


“This fact makes possible the discus- 
sion of foreign relations without any of | ®The $4,621,519.50 to pay off the fixed 
the acrimony that all too often obscures | interest charges, is desired by the road on 
the real issues when we are discussing | the following dates and in the following 
The danger, or better|amounts: May 1, 1932, $900,405; June 1, 
the difficulty, lies in the fact that when | 1932, $415,935; July 1, $1,594,504.50; Aug. 1, | 
speaking of either foreign or domestic af- | $522,175; and Sept. 1, $1,187,500. 


fairs most people do not see the picture | 


permit one bright light to dazzle them so} 


“In domestic affairs there are those who 


that the 
salvation of the country depends on the 


| sorbed in debating this question that they 


versity disclosed, it was pointed out, that 


{the second or fourth Monday of the 
| month. 

Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
jarkana, Tex., who was in charge of the 
| program of those advocating the bonus 
payment before the Committee, has stated 
that he will take steps necessary to bring 
eo report before the House for considera- 
| tion. 

The action followed open hearings by 
|the Committee on approximately 15 pro- 
|posals for the full payment of the ve- 
;erans’ adjusted compensation certificates. 
| Hearings extended from April 11 through 
|May 3. Proponents of the measures tes- 
| tified during the first week. They com- 
| prised Members of Congress, economists, 
individuals and representatives of veter- 
ans’ organizations. 


Fifteen Plans Considered 


| A group of Members of Congress, indi- 
|viduals and representatives of organiza- 
|tions opposed such legislation, which of- 
fered plans to obtain the $2,400,000,000 
needed to pay the remaining amounts of | 
the certificates. One of the plans would 
have provided for the issuance of the re- 
quired amount of paper money. In final 


gle plan should be proposed to fulfill their 
proposals. 

Their joint plar. would have authorized 
the issuance of Treasury notes to pay the 
sum needed. A similar amount of Gov- 
ernment bonds would be printed. These 
would be held in reserve for sale if the 
value of the dollar in the future should 
drop 2 per cent below the 1926 level. 


Position of Proponents 


Proponents of iull payment throughout 
the hearings contended that distribution 
of such additional money would meet a 
jneed for currency expansion and would 
increase purchasing power, relieve unem- 
ployment and be a step toward resump- 
tion of normal ‘business activity. 

The issuance of additional currency, 
however, it was declared by opponents 
of the proposals, would impair confidence 
here and abroad in the American dollai 
and drive gold into hoarding. Foreigners 
would withdraw their gold from the fear 
of a breakdown in the value of the Amer- 
ican dollar, they testified, and result in a 
delay in economic recovery. 


Railways Ask Loans 
Totaling 400 Million 


‘Rock Island System Submits 
Petition for 10 Millions in 
Emergency Credit 











Total loans sought by the railroads of 
the country from the Reconstruction Fi- 


|the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been requested aggregate approximately 
| $400,000,000, with the receipt by the Com- 
mission May 6 of an application from the 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
| for approval of a $10,000,000 loan for three 
|years. (Finance Docket No. 9384). 

Loans approved by the Commission 
amount to about $110,000,000 to date, al- 


though the Corporation has not divulged | Association formulated high standards of 


|the actual amount loaned. 
The Rock Island application for a $10,- 
000,000 loan declared that the money was 


in fixed interest obligations, $4,375,000 to 
| pay off one-half of the principal of bank 
j}loans on their respective maturity dates, 
| and $1,003,480.50 on account of maturing 
| principal installments of equipment trust 
| obligations. 


The bank loans of the Rock Island rep- 
|resent notes amounting to $8,750,000 of 
which $500,000 mature May 19, 1932, and 
| the remainder on Aug. 1, 1932. The $4,- 


375,000 sought by the road will pay off | 


one-half of these notes. 

| The notes are on the following banks 
$4,000,000 issued May 2, 1932, on the Chase 
National Bank, New York; $1,000,000 is- 
sued April 19, 1932, on the New York 
Trust Company, New York; $1,500,000 is- 
sued April 18, 1932, on the Continental 
| Illinois Bank & Trust Company, Chicago; 
| $1,000,000 issued April 27, on the same 
bank; $500,000 issued April 19, 1932, on 
the First National Bank, Chicago; $250,- 
000 issued April 18, 1932, on the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; $250,000 


Ss 


Colum 


(Continued 


on Page 7, n 7.) 


Renewed Interest in Savings Plans 
For Industrial Employes Foreseen 


in a measure offset the lack of stable 
employment conditions. 

The following additional information 
is furnished in the Labor Review: 

In the Princeton report, a limited 
number of plans are analyzed with a 
view to showing the kinds of plans which 
have opertaed successfully. The differ- 
| ent types of plans discussed cover those 
| maintained in cooperation with banks, 
| those in which the employer takes care 
of the investment, and long-term sav- 
ings funds which are supplemented by 
contributions by the employer. 

The financial results of the operation 
of several of these funds are impres- 
sive. Thus, the credit unions of the 
New England Telephone Co. handled 
during 41 months in 1931 over $1,500,000 
of their members’ savings. Shares held 
by members of the savings, building and 
loan association of the Hawthorne Plant 
of the Western Electric Co. represented 
an investment value at the end of Au- 
gust, 1930, of $7,202,000. 

The Ford investment plan has had 
in some years as many as one-third of 
the total number of employes as in- 
vestors, with savings which have 
amounted to as much as $25,000,000. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1,] 


Legislation Authorizing Funds 
For American Share of Costs 
Advocated at Hearing 


EGISLATION to authorize the United 
States to contribute $53,896 to the 
expenses of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice for the calendar year 
1932, in view of inaction of the Senate on 
the question of adherence to the World 
Court, was advocated before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs May 6 by 
a group of lawyers, college professors and 
others interested in world affairs. There 
was no action, though the Committee was 
asked to have further hearings on the 
subject. 

Acting on behalf of a group of women, 
in the interest of equality in any world 
court-sponsored code of international 
law, Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison, N. Y., member of the committee, 
offered an amendment to the pending 
Linthicum resolution (H. J. Res. 378) for 
the appropriation by adding to it the fol- 
lowing proviso: ‘Provided, that it first be 
shown to the satisfaction of the President 


Motor Vehicle 


Increase Is Forecast 


Necessity for Control of Phys- 


Liability Urged 


Administra- 
tors Favor Financial Re- 
sponsibility Type of State 
Legislation 


In Commercial Traffic 


ical Characteristics of Motor 
Vehicles Discussed by Chief 
Of Bureau of Public Roads 


A recommendation of the insurance com- 


| February, when an unusually large vol- 


that any code of international law to be 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 
Medical Instruction 
Needs Reform, Says 
Secretary Wilbur 


Requirements and Practices 
Of Professional Schools 
Fail to Meet Advances of 
Science, He Declares 





mittee of the Eastern Conference of Mo- 
tor Vehicle Administrators for the enact- 
ment of automobile financial responsibil- 
ity laws was adopted by the Conference 
May 6, at the concluding session of its 
semiannual meeting at Washington, D. C. 

Such a law as defined in the report 
which was adopted by the organization, “if 
possible, should remedy the difficulties 
now found in the various laws so en- 
;acted” and should be one that can be ad- 
|ministered efficiently. 

Other Recommendations Approved 

Other recommendations of the commit- 
tee which were approved were: Enactment 
|of compulsory accident reporting laws. 
periodical inspection of motor vehicle 
equipment, and enactment of drivers’ li- 
cense laws, with psychological tests de- 
signed to remove incompetent drivers 


‘advances of medicine, Dr. 


|nance Corporation for which approval by | 


“Universities and medical school fac- 
ulties must declare’ for independence and | 
must be set free” to meet the scientific 


Ray Lyman | 
Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, told) 
members of the American Council on Edu- | 
cation, meeting, May 6, in Washington, 
D. C. 

Both faculties and students, he said, 
are bound by curriculum requirements and 
practices which do not meet the pressing ; 
demands of the profession. The student 
is “overstuffed,” and because of a sys- 
tem on the part of professors of “grab 
and trade” to build up their own courses, 
medical education attempts to turn a 
eiudent into “a walking encyclopedia of 
facts,” Secretary Wilbur said. Four years 
are not enough for the student to fulfill 
the requirements, he said. 

Reform From Within 


Freedom must: come within the univer- 
sity and faculty, he said, and not from 
license boards. Medical education must | 
free the medical student from his chains; 
it must free the medical faculty from its 
curriculum; and must train the student for 
| clinical practice, Dr. Wilbur asserted. 
Attention was called by the speaker to the 
| development of the modern medical school 
jand the trends toward research. The 
| laboratory, he said, introduced ‘a new ele- 
| ment and lifted the training of the physi- 
| cian from the commercial to the univers- 
| ity level. 
| Univerities took over the teaching of 
medicine, State laws introduced Govern- 


|ment regulation, the American Medical 








from the highways. 


Addressing the conference on the sub- 


ject of sizes and weight limitations of 
commercial 
MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of Pub- 


motor vehicles, Thomas H. 


lic Roads, Department of Agriculture, 
said he did not believe in Federal regula- 
tion of motor vehicles. 

Control of Types of Cars 

“This is a function of the States,” he 
said; “but there must be uniformity in 
physical characteristics of motor vehicles, 
Otherwise we must have Federal regula- 
tion, at’ least for interstate commerce.” 

Mr. MacDonald predicted an unlimited 
growth of commercial traffic on the high- 
ways due to the flexibility of this mode of 
transportation. 

“It is inevitable that traffic will in- 
crease in the future,” he declared.. “We 
ought to make a united effort for uniforim- 
ity in requirements of the various States. 
Once this movement has begun, it will go 
on and on.” 

Solid tire vehicles should be ruled off 
the road, in Mr. MacDonald's opinion, ex- 
cept in special cases where pneumatic 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


Motion Picture Trade 
Depressed in Kurope 


Industry Suffers Worst Year 
Since the War; American 


| training, and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges in turn influenced the 
| development of the institutions. Coupled 


| the type of education given the students, 
| both facullies and boards of trustees have 
| their influence. 


| System Needs Revamping 


| Curriculum has now become overdevel- 
| oped, and the system needs revamping, Dr. 
| Wilbur pointed out. Two processes are now 
| evident, he further explained: One is the 
| acquisition of the medical vocabulary of 
| facts by the student and his laboratory 
skills; the other is the development of 
clinical skills in the student himself so 
{that he can diagnose and treat more 
scientifically. This latter introduces the 
}element of research. 

| Medical education must allow for indi- 
| vidual choices by the student, and it 
| must reconsider its entrance requirements 
| to allow the student freedom in develop- 
| ing his skills, the Secretary added. Doubt 
|of the practical value of many require- 
| ments are now expressed by many in the 
profession. 


Production of Shoes 
Continues to Expand 


Gain of 6 Per Cent Is Shown in 
Output of First Quarter 


Boot and shoe production continued to 
advance in March, bringing the output for 
ithe first quarter of the year 6.1 per cent 
| higher than for the first three months of 


1931, according to census figures issued 
May 6. 

All classes of boots and shoes were made 
in greater numbers in March than in 
February, the total climbing from 25,958,- 
| 400 to 30,499,933 pairs, it was shown. This 
was an advance of neariy 18 per cent, 
which was due in part, it was stated 
orally at the Department of Commerce, 
}to an early Easter. 

The following additional 
was made available: 

Last year, when Easter came later, the | 
output rose somewhat in April, but April 
figures for 1932 are expected to show} 
something of a reduction to begin the} 
seasonal decline of the late Spring and 
Summer months. Following inventories in 
July, manufacturing should begin on a 
heavy scale and reach a peak in August 
or September. 

Production in 1932, through March, was 
77,683,520 pairs, 4,460,079 above the total 
for the first three months of 1931. The 
output for all 1931 was about 4 per cent 
above that for 1930. 

The increases among various classes of 
shoes range from 1.4 per cent for boys’ 


information 





Exports Are Diminished 


The European film industry in 1931 suf- 
fered its worst year since the World War, 


with currency depreciations. exchange 
restrictions, changing protective measures, 
language barriers and increased domestic 
competition tending to stifle effectively in- 
ternational trade, according to a bulletin 
made public as of May 6 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


United States exports of film to Europe | 


dropped from 122,000,000 feet in 1930 to 
75,000,000 feet last year, it was pointed out. 
The construction of new motion picture 
threaters showed an increase viewed as 
surprising in view of prevailing conditions. 


The bulletin supplies the following ad-| 


ditional information: 

With reference to the outlook for Ameri- 
can producers on the continent, it is ap- 
parent that best sales propects lie in the 
release of features in the local language, 


films in the secondary language of the | 
country, English dialogue features with) 


superimposed titles in the local language, 
and synchronized versions. 


The year proved without Coubt that the} 


general demand is for films with dialogue 
and that silent films, unless especially 
outstanding, no longer are popular in 
first-run houses. A year ago, it was be- 


lieved that the English dialogue features | 
were liked as well in certain of the north- | 


ern, central and eastern European coun- 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 7.1] 


Intensive Progra 


American Exports Tax Revision Bill 


Increase in Mont 


Canada Chief Buyer as Value 
Of Total Shipments Gains 
More Than Million 


Bente to four of the seven major 
geographical divisions of the world 
and to 27 of 39 principal foreign mar- 
kets of the United States increased from 
February to March, to account for the 
total export advance of $1,329,474, accord- 
ing to information made availiable May 
6 by the Department of Commerce. 
Canada replaced the United ‘Kingdom 
as the chief buyer of American goods, 
taking merchandise valued at $24,992,969 
in March, compared with only $20,247,205 
the previous month. Exports to the 
United Kingdom rose to $33,306,227 in 
ume of goods was sent overseas to es- 
cape a 10 per cent tariff imposed by Eng- 
land March 1, it was pointed out. In 
March the total dropped to $23,382,946. 
Features of the month's export trade 
were an advance of 23 per cent in the 
volume of iron and steel shipments and 
of 24 per cent in the value of outgoing 
automotive products, it was explained. 
The iron and steel tonnage sent to for- 
eign markets was 49,927 in March and 40,- 


[Continued "on Page 7, Column 2.) 
Treaty-strength Navy 
Authorized in Senate 


By Vote of 44 to 21 


Sesure Defended as Pro- 
Naval 


Policy and Criticized in| 


viding Definite 


Debate as ‘Breeding War’ 


Excise Taxes 


Is Completed by 


Senate Committee 


Votes Compromise Program 


Offered by Secretary Mills 
To Yield 1,010 Million in 


Additional Revenue 


Original Schedules 


On Incomes Restored 


Removed From 
11 Items, Two-year Limit 
Restored, Auto Levy Raised 
And Rubber Tax Imposed 


The pending revenue bill was completed 
May 6 by the Senate Finance Committee, 


so far as rates are concerned, following a 
general revision of the bill to meet rece 
ommendations of the Treasury Depart- 


ment, with an estimated total revenue re- 
turn over the present law of approxi« 
mately $1,010.000,000. This, it is estimated 
falls about $231,000,000 short of the amount 
needed to balance the budget. 

The action of the Committee on final 
| changes in the pill came following appear- 
|ance before the Committee of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, who 
presented what was termed a “compro- 
|mise program,” which was adopted by a 
| vote of 13 to 4. 

Previous Actions Rescinded 


The Committee rescinded various of its 
actions in its final consideration of rates, 
including the removal of the Connally 





The Hale bill (S. 51) to authorize the | 
building up of the United States Navy | 


to the strength permitted by the Wash- 


amendment of May 5, which increased 
the normal income rates to 4 and 8 per 
cent and surtax rates along the line of 
the 1921 law with a maximum of 55 per 
cent on incomes of $1,000,000 and over. 
Normal income rates now stand as 


| previously written by the Committee, at 


ington and London treaties was passed! 3 per cent on the first $4,000, 6 per cent 
by the Senate, May’6, by a vote of 44 to 21,| 0 the next $4,000, and 9 per cent on the 


Action on the measure came after it 


| remainder, with surtax rates running to 
;@ maximum of 45 per cent on incomes of 


had been subjected to criticism as a/| $1,000,000 and over. 


breeder of war spirit and as a proposal 
that again would initiate competitive 
armament building among the nations and 
defended as a measure that would provide 
the United States with a definite naval 
policy for the first time since the World 
War. 

, Surprised at Size of Vote 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, who, as 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, had drafted and sponsored the bill, 
stated orally he was somewhat surprised 
at the majority which the measure mus- 
tered. He had expected its passage, as 
did Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
and Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, who 
spoke in opposition to it, but the majority 
of more than two to one was larger than 
had been anticipated. 

The bill now goes to the House, where 
a measure, known as the Vinson bill, has 
remained in Committee. 


Total Cost Undetermined 

It remains uncertain how much the bill 
may cost. Senator Hale previously had 
explained that the total may range from 
$600,000,000 to approximately $900,000,000, 
{depending upon the length of time over 
which the construction work is spread. 
| This feature, as well as the general idea 
of economy necessary in Government ex- 
penses under present conditions, form ad- 
ditional objections for those who oppose 
its passage. 

In final opposition to the bill, Senator 
King dwelt on the possibility of a new 
“war spirit” resulting from it, and Sena- 
tor Nye urged the Senate to be consist- 
ent and not shout for economy on one 
hand and authorize expenditures of “one 
billion dollars or more on the other.” 

Senator Hale’s reply was that no work 
was contemplated in the current year, 
but that enactment of naval policy was 
necessary in order that Government ex- 
penses of the future may be calculated. 


Criticized by Senator King 

“Nevertheless,” said Senator King, “we 
have here a proposal that when men ask 
for work, we give them shot. And, further, 
when we say to the world we want peace, 
we turn around and start building fight- 
ing ships.” 

The full text of the bil) follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
|of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, that, 
subject to the limitations prescribed by 
ithe treaty for the limitation of naval 
| armaments, signed at Washington on Feb. 
6, 1922, and the treaty for the limitation 
and reduction of naval armament, signed 
at London on April 22, 1930, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized to build up the naval armament 
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m of Research 


On Highway Accidents Proposed 





NVESTIGATIONS of speed regula- 

tions, traffic movement regulations, 
road construction details, and pedestrian 
protection are recommended in the inter- 
est of increased safety and relief of traffic 
congestion by traffic authorities consulted 
by the Nation] Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, according to a state- 
ment by the conference for publication 
May 7. 

Signs and markings, vehicle details, 
and accident causes are other problems 
of traffic research on which the assis- 
tance of the Federal Government is 
urgently needed, it was pointed out. 


The statement follows in full text: 


This is the second of two reports out- 
lining the results of a preliminary in- 
quiry by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety as to prob- 
lems of traffic research on which the as- 
sistance of the Federal Government is 
urgently needed. This report deals with 
requirements for safe and _ orderly 
traffic movement and supplements a 





and youths’ footwear to 72.6 per cent for 
all-fabric types, comparing the first quar- 
ter of 1932 and 1931. Misses’ and chil- 
dren’s, infants’, and athletic and sporting 
shoes show respective drops of 68, 344, 
and 63.2 per cent. 


previous report, recently issued, which 
dealt with measures for increasing traffic 
capacity. 

As recently announced by Secretary 
of Commerce Lamont, Chairman of the 
National Conference on Street and 


Highway Safety, arrangements have 
been made to utilize the special expe- 
rience of thé Bureau of Public Roads of 
the Department of Agriculture on the 
traffic research’ problems on which lack 
of necessary basic information has re- 
peatedly been reported by National Con- 
ference Committees. This work is car- 
ried on under the Federal Highway Act 
which calls for recommendations “for 
preserving and protecting the highways 
and insuring the safety of traffic 
thereon.” 

To establish an order or priority or 
urgency among the needed investiga- 
tions the National Conference canvassed 
the views of traffic engineers and other 
| traffic authorities. The recommenda- 
tions of those having intimate know- 
ledge and understanding of the coun- 
try’s traffic needs, as related to traffic 
capacity, have already been published. 

The following is a summary of their 
recommendations relating principally to 
safe and orderly traffic movement. Fol- 
lowing the summary are some of the ac- 
tual recommendations made in the in- 
terest of increased safety and relief of 
traffic congestion. 
| Road Construction Details. 


(a) Rela- 
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Excise Levies Revised 


Excise taxes on 11 items formerly in 
the bill were removed, the tax on auto- 
mobiles, etc., was increased, the exemp- 
tion on admissions lowered from 45 cents 
to 10 cents, and a 5-cent per pound im- 
port tax imposed on rubber. ” 

The penalty of one and one-half per 
cent on consolidated returns of 
rations was stricken out, and the $1,000 
exemption for corporations was removed, 
The net business loss provision, which 
was removed by the House for 1931-2-3, 
was restored so that carry over on net 
losses is permitted for one year. 

The Committee returned to the bill the 
two-year limit on’ excise taxes. This it 
had previously stricken out, making all 
of the excise taxes permanent. The re- 
turn to the two-year limitation was made 
on the recommendaton of the Treasury 
Department. 


Report to Senate Delayed 

Report of the bill to the Senate is not 
expected until the middle of next week, 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah} chairman, 
stated orally that the Committee will 
meet again May 9 for formal approval of 
the measure, but that due to printing and 
other details the bill cannot be ready for 
report to the Senate until May 10 or 
May 11. 

Included in the program was a recom- 
mendation for either an increase in the 
tax on automobiles, trucks and parts and 
accessories or an increase of 10 per cent 
in the tax on tobacco. The proposed in- 
crease in the tobacco levy was rejected as 
the automobile tax change was adopted. 

The automobile tax was raised from 3, 
2 and 1 per cent to 4, 3 and 2 per cent, re- 
spectively. However, it was provided that 
i should be exempted from the excise 
ax. 

Import Levies Approved 
_ The Committee left in the measure the 
import excise taxes, as previously pro- 
vided, on lumber, copper, coal and oil, 
which, it is estimated, will return a reve- 
nue of approximately $6,000,000. 

Mr. Mills recommended also to the Com- 
mittee a lowering of the exemption on ad- 
missions from 45 cents, the figure which 
the Committee had fixed in preference 
to the House provision of 46 cents, to 10 
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Mr. Mills Approves 


Senate Revenue Plan 








Predicts Passage, With Savings, 
Will Stop Borrowing 


The hope that the compromise tax bill 
adopted by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on May 6, together with economies 
| Sufficient to balance the national budget 
would become law within the next two 


| weeks, thus ending public uncertainty, was 
| expressed, May 6, by Ogden L. Mills, Sec- 
| retary of the Treasury. 

Declaring that the Treasury would sup- 
port the compromise bill as a means of 
meeting the national emergency, Secretary 
Mills predicted that the bill, supplemented 
by economies, would end Government bor- 
rowing during the fiscal year 1933. 

Four objectionabie features in previous 
drafts of the bill have been eliminated or 
modified in the compromise bill, accord- 
ing to Secretary Mills. They are the tax 
on dividends, penalties on consolidated in- 
come tax returns, denial of a carryover 
for net losses, and provisions relating to 
losses on securities. 

His statement follows in full text: 

The action taken by the Senate Finance 
Committee this morning in reporting out 
by a large majority, on a strictly nonpar- 
tisan basis, a revenue bill which will pr 
duce in excess of $1,000,000,000 is onder 
definite step in the progress toward restor- 
ing the Government finances to a sound © 
condition. With the economies which I 





am confident will be effected prior to the 


adjournment of the Congress, this meas- 
ure should assure a balanced 
the sense that there will be no 
borrowings during the fiscal year 1933. 


The program is composite in character, 
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Offered at Geneva, 
_ Says Mr. Castle: 


| 


American Procedure Re- 
stricted to Suggestions, 
Acting Secretary of State 
Informs Church Meeting 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
forget that other laws are equally impor- 
tant. Some people talk of the horrors of 
the ‘power trust,’ but nobody I have ever 
met can define it. 

“So I might go on naming other issues, 
all of them important, but no single one, 
in my opinon, so important as to make 
the others negligible; no single' one so 
important that it alone, without regard 
to the others, can keep this country of 
ours on the path of righteousness and 
right living. 

International Relations 

“So, in foreign affairs, there are those 
who so earnestly desire to have the United 
States a member of the World Court that | 
they see this step as the one road to peace. 
Yet the Court is only one milestone in 
the forward march of international under- 
standing. Others pin their whole faith 
,in treaties of arbitration and ignore the 
fact that conciliation may make arbitra- 
tion, which is a legal act, unnecessary. 

“Still others see in disarmament the 
only sure guarantee of world peace, and 
they are so eager to have this accom- 
plished instantly that they would almost 
fight a war to see it brought about, When 
there is a conference at which, perhaps, 
great strides are made in disarmament— 
as there were, for example, in the Wash- 
ington and London Conferences—these 
-people attack the Government for not do- 
ing more. 

At Geneva we have no cut and dried 
program to present, but have had and 
shall continue to have suggestions to make 
which we hope may be helpful. The del- 
egation has already proposed the elimina- 
tion of such offensive weapons of land 
warfare as tanks and mobile guns of heavy 
calibre. 

“Take, for example, these heavy guns. 
Fixed in frontier fortifications they are 
defensive. If they can be moved from 
place to place their only real purpose is 
the destruction of these defensive fortifi- 
cations. 

“So, also, we have thrown out the sug- 
gestion that armies should be for police 
and defense purposes; that, therefore, 
numbers of soldiers beyond what must’ be 
estimated for the different countries for 
these two purposes should be cut off. The 
probiem is not simple and we make no 
pretense that it is; but we believe it sound 
and believe also that, with good will, the 





_ goal at which it aims can be reached. 


Proportional Reduction of Armaments 

“The United States believes, of course, | 
that armament reduction should be pro- 
portional; but that, when this thesis is 
granted, there may be extensive cuts with- | 
‘out danger of imperilling national de-| 
If two equally strong countries 
face each other, each with an army of 
1,000,000, it seems obvious that they would 
be equally safe if each had an army of 
100,000 men. 

“If the theory of proportional reduction 
is accepted there is not a proposition 
which we are unwilling to discuss as 
touching any branch of the service. But 
’we feel strongly that, as to land, air or 
sea forces, the whole picture should be 
considered. Only in this way can relative 
strength be preserved. We hope for much 
-more; but if Geneva accomplishes noth- 


| 





‘ing but limitation, the first great. step| 
.in reduction will have been taken. 


“One other word only as to the Dis- 
.armament Conference. The President is 


make every effort to abolish now and 
henceforth those aspects of war which re- 
sult in the destruction of the civil popu- 
lation. 
“We must get rid of lethal gases which 
“spread over the countryside. We must 
‘ outlaw forever the bombing of open cities 
’ which result only in the death of civilians, 
of women and children. 
“If ever again the world must be sub- 


. jected to the scourge of war, which people | 


are beginning to realize is one of the worst 

-as well as must inhuman methods of 
settling disputes, we must, at least so far 
as possible, exempt from danger the people 
who continue constructive work in the 
midst of works of destruction. 


Possibility of Solutions 


“There are clouds over the conference 
as there always are over every international 
-conference. But we must not give way to 
despair of final results. I believe that, be- 
fore the conference is over, shafts of the 
sunshine of common sense and of idealism 
will break through the clouds. 

“The Secretary of State, in his discus- 
sions in Geneva with the various leaders, 
has, I am sure given a strong impulse to 
this high thinking out of which high ac- 
_tion must come. The world too des- 
perately needs relief from the burden of 
excessive armament, “too earnestly ex- 
pects the individuals who represent dif- 
ferent nations in Geneva to give proof 
. that they believe in the common brother- 
hood of man to permit them to fold their 
tents and return to their homes empty- 


handed, to permit a break-up without re-| 


sult. : 

“Listen to the pessimists if you must, 
~ but’ let the only effect of their pessimism 
-make you pray more earnestly for suc- 
‘cess. You may be sure that the American 

Delegation will leave not a stone un- 
turned in the search for results. 

“Nobody believes more earnestly than I 
the importance, indeed the necessity of 
limitation and reduction of armament. Yet 
it never gives me particular satisfaction 
to discuss it. 

“The reason is not the difficulties in- 
herent in the problem. There is always 
tremendous satisfaction in tackling diffi- 
culties boldly and in seeking their solu- 
tion whatever the odds may be. The real 
reason is that the subject inevitably puts 
too much emphasis on war, too little on 
peace. 

Keeping the Peace 


“It is always better to speak of keep- 
ing the peace than of preventing war. 
Peace is the normal state of human so- 
ciety; war the abnormal. On any subject 
we keep a firmer, cleaner mental outlook 
if we hold ourselves to the normal, 

“It is better, I am sure, to preach of 
\the rewards and their satisfaction of so- 
briety than of the punishment and suffer- 
ing of drunkenness. We have to clean up 
‘the dirt to make the world a fit habita- 
tion for mankind; but when the dirt is 
out of sight it should also be out of mind. 

“Peace in the world is what we want, 
not mere absence of war, a peace which 
.comes of tolerance and understanding of 
the ideas of every honest man, of faith 
in the good will of nations. We ought to 
. have the courage to recognize honesty and 
to believe in the honesty of the average 
man even if his ideas differ from ours. 
»In arguments on disarmament we are all 
too inclined to feel that the man who dif- 

efers is dishonest and in so feeling we 












Early Ruling Asked Action h 


In Oil Land Case 


Millions Said to Be Involved in 
Suits in Texas Regarding 
Title to Properties 


Austin, Tex., May 6. 

Many millions of dollars are being with- 
held from circulation pending the decision 
of the courts in a case involving title to 
several thousand acres of oil land in the 
Yates field, according to a statement by 
the Attorney General, James V. Allred, 
issued in connection with a petition to the 
Circuit Court of Civil Appeals here to ad- 
vance the case for early disposition. 

The action was instituted by the State 
to fix title to the land; and the lower court 
sustained the State on all points. An 
appeal. was taken by. the Douglas . Oil 
Company. E 

“Many millions of dollars’: worth of oil,” 
the Attorney General said, “has been pro- 
duced from said lands that has not been 
paid for by the producing companies be- 
cause of the controversies in this case. 
Attorneys for one of the companies an- 
nounced in court that their company had 
on hand $25,000,000 in funds that it could 
not pay out until the issues were finally 
determined, funds being due to various 
companies and individuals and to the} 
State. 

“There are several other large produc- 
ers involved in the suit that are holding 
immense sums of money awaiting deter- | 
mination of; the questions. While the ex- 
amount is/not known to the Attorney 
General, he believes that, including the 
$25,000,000 made known to the District 
Court, there is probably $50,000,000 in 
funds tied up in this litigation. 

“It is extremely important, especially in 
times of financial distress such as are now 
prevalent, for the various interested par- 
ties to receive the money due them as 
soon as possible, and it is also important 
to the State that its school fund not be 
tied up for an undue length of time. It 
would be of very great advantage to the 
State and its citizens to have the matters 
eo at as early a time as pos- 
sible.” 





it seemed to him that one great weakness 
of the Covenant was its threat of the 
use of force to keep the peace, of one 
kind of war to prevent another kind of 
war. 

“It was in just this that the United 
States was and is far removed from the 
League. It is contrary to all our tradi- 
tions to put in the hands of an alien 
body, even though we might have a vote 
in that body, the decision as to whether or 
not our young men should go out into the 
trenches tc face death. 

“There is no doubt that an aggressor 
should be restrained, but who shall decide 
the aggressor? And even if a just de- 
cision shall be reached is the only possible 
way tof restraint that we shall go out 
with guns to fight this aggressor? Even 
if a nation is guilty of theft of territory, 
is this a reason for the sacrifice of inno- 
cent neutral lives? 

“Do our courts send out citizens with 
guns to shoot armed burglars who have 
been convicted of theft, risking the lives 
of the innccent and making possible the 
pnysical victory of the criminals? 

“This opposition to the use of force to 
prevent force, of war to prevent war has 
become, I think, almost the most potent 
argument in opposition to joining the 
League. This solution certainly will never 
be chosen to strengthen the Pact. 


Opposition to Boycott 


“The President is vigorously opposed to 

the official boycott because he recognizes 
it for what it is, practically an act of 
war. It might often override treaties, and 
we like to consider ourselves as cham- 
pions of the sancity of treaties. An of- 
ficial boycott against a nation—and this 
means, of course, cessation of trade and 
communication for the sake of starving 
that nation financially and physically into 
submission to our will—would be futile 
unless universally applied. 
“And who would be the first to suffer? 
Not the armies and the navies, but the 
civilian population. Not the soldiers and 
the sailors, but the workers, the women 
and children. 

“There can be no doubt that a boycott, 
universally applied, would bring a nation 
to its knees, but at a cost that would be 
almost worse than war. Except in a 
country able to feed itself from its own re- 
sources it would mean starvation. Starva- 


of all government. 

“Before this happens, to be sure, there 
would probably be war. A boycott implies 
a blockade and I know of no measure 
more certain to lead to war than blockade. 

“The very statement that a boycott to 
be effective must be universal leads us 
back immediately to the idea of a body 
superior to national governments which 
must issue a flat. Here, as before, we 
run counter to American tradition and 
practice. 

“On matters of pure law I can well 
imagine that our country and others 
would submit to judicial decision. We do 
this all the time in various arbitration 
cases, and the principle is one which we 


fully. 

“But it is seldom that cases arise in 
which apparent violations of the Kellogg 
Pact are capable of purely judicial deci- 
sion. As a rule the matters at issue are 


mattérs 0° opinion and of careful evalua- 
tion of facts rather than of legal points. 
“In such a situation the United States 


| and Miss Laura Berrien, of Georgia, chair- 


tion means revolution and the collapse! 


have accepted, might well accept more| 
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On World Court 


Funds Advised 


Legislation to Authorize Ap- 
propriation for America 








To Share in Expenses Is 
Advocated at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.1 . 
administered by the World Court does not 
contain inequalities based on sex.” 
The resolution, after preambles reciting | 
the history of the world court, including | 
the election of John Bassett Moore, 
Charles Evans Hughes and Frank B. Kel- 
logg as judges of the world court, author- 
izes the appropriation of $53,896 as the 
United States’ contribution to “the ex- 
penses of the permanent court of inter- 
national justice for the calendar year 1932, 
that sum being the amount paid by the 
largest contributor among other countries.” 

The witnesses were Manley O. Hudson, 
professor of international law, Harvard 
law school; Charles H. Strong, secretary 
of the Bar Association of New York; 
Frederic R. Coudert. of New York City; 
Dean Charles K. Burdick, Cornell law 
school; Monte Leman, of New Orleans; 
Murray Seasongcod, former mayor of Cin- 
cinnati, O.; William B. Hale, of Chicago; 
Armistead M. Dobie, of Virginia; Professor 
Eward D. Dickinson, of the University of 
Michigan; Judge Irving Lehman, of the 
Court of Appeals of New York; Professor 
Warren A. Seavey. American Law Insti- 
tute, and Charles C. Bauer, of New York, 
representing a committee on the world 
court, all of whom advocated the resolu- 
tion. 

Mrs. Stephen Pell, of New York and 
Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y., member of the 
National Council of the Woman’s Party, 


man of the committee on international re- 
lations of the National Association of 
Women Lawyers and National Council 


| stamp tax but as a figure to be deducted 


| taxes will begin July 1. 
| the bill by the Committee are as follows: 





member of the Woman's Party, also ad- 
vocated the amendment. 


Endorsements Cited 


Mr. Hudson said the World Court, while 
not acted on by the Senate, has been 
thoroughly accepted by American public 
opinion. He said it has been endorsed by 
the American Bar Association and by 
many State bar associations, by numerous 
organizations interested in foreign affairs, 
many church bodies, the National Grange 
and many other organizations. 

“Yet, in spite of the urging of threc 
Presidents and three Secretaries of State,” 
he said, “the matter of ratifying the three 
court protocols still hangs fire in the 
Senate. After long negotiations, these 
protocols were signed by direction of the 
President on Dec. 9, 1929, and a year later 
they were submitted for the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

“Yet the possibilities of obstruction by 
a minority in that body are such that 
they have not yet been reported out by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
Senate has had more than nine years in 
which to effectuate our support of the 
court, and it has not yet made that pos- 
sible. 

Reservations Criticised 

“The Senate reservations have had the 
effect of greatly confusing the situation. 
They necessitated two international con- 
ferences of the other states supporting 
the court. A protocol agreed on at the 
second conference in 1929 has now been 
ratified by some 40 other states, and both 
Secretary Stimson and Mr. Root have de- 
clared that it meets the Senate reserva- 
tions. Yet the protocols are still hung 
up in the Senate Committee.” 

Mr. Hudson said the regular treaty-mak- 
ing power had proven ineffective, and that 
Congress as a whole should now step in 


have not been ratified. 

“The only obligation which it is pro- 
|posed the United States accept, if the 
three protocols are ratified by the Senate, 
is an obligation,” he said, “to pay a part 
of the court expenses—the Senate reserva- 
tion says ‘a fair share of the expenses as 


time by the Congress.’ We have not as- 
sumed this obligation but the United 
States should go ahead and pay its share 
of the expenses, which can be done by a 
joint resolution without waiting for the 
Senate to act on the protocols by two- 
thirds vote. We do not need any treaty 
or protocol to pay a part of the expenses 
of an international institution.” 
Declares America Benefits 


He said the United States has the bene- 
fit of the court though not a party to any 
of the 40 cases it has decided and that 
the court is open to hearings in any case 
to which the United States is a party. “We 
do not need to ratify the court protocols 
to take a case there,” he said. He cited 
special arbitrations with Egypt, Guatemala 
and Sweden that might have been arbi- 
trated by the world court. 

He also said the appropriation would 
express general approval of the court at 
a time “when the whole world is behest” 
and it would be a boon to the Geneva 
disarmament conference, and the belated 
action of the resolution would benefit the 
general international situation and the 





should maintain the stand that the deci- 
sion must be made here inasmuch as we 
cannot turn over to a foreign body a de- 
cision on any except justiciable matters.” 
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ignore the inheritance or the fears which | 
»may make him differ with passionate hon- | 


esty. 
* “There were still those who complained 
_ that the pact had no “teeth,” who com- 


_pared it, to its disadvantage with the| 


| Covenant of the League of Nations. The 


» S\esident deplored this tendency because | 
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world economics. 

Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. Paul, 
Minn., said the witness assumed the 
United States has a moral responsibility 
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Retail Trade—(P 7--c 7). 
Shipping—(P 6--c 2, 6). 
Social Welfare—(P 1--c 1) (P 8--c 3). 
State Finance—(P 7--c 3, 4). 
State Legislation—(P 7--c 3). 
State Taxation—(P 5--c 4). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 7) (P 4--c 1, 2, 6). 
Territories ard Possessions— 

(P 2--c 4). 
Topical Survey—(P 8--c 3). 
Trade Practices—(P 5--c 1). 
Transportation—(P 6--c 6). 
Veterans—(P 1--c 2) (P 3--c 3). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 5--c 4). 


as it has done several times when treaties | 


determined and appropriated from time to | 















|Bankers and Officials 


| National Bank of the Danish West Indies. | 


}to do directly by treaty. 
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‘Compromise’ Tax Measure 
Voted by Senate Committee Ursed for Farm Aid 





Program Offered by Secretary Mills to Raise 


1,010 Millions 


Is Approved 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cents. This the Committee accepted, along 
with accepting the recommendation of a 
4-cent rate on lubricating oil as provided 
by the House instead of the 2-cent rate 
on domestic and 4-cent on imported lu- 
bricating oil. 

In agreeing to the 4-cent stamp tax on 
stock and bond transfers, the Committee 
exempted from the bond transfer tax all 
bond transfers in connection with tax- 
free reorganizations. 

Check Tax to Be Deducted 


The tax of 2 cents on each bank check, 
it was explained, was not levied as a 


by the bank from the account of the in-| 
dividual writer of the check. 
The Committee provided that all excise 


The 11 excise tax items removed from! 


Furs, toilet articles, boats, refrigerators, | 
firearms, sporting goods, cameras, matches, 
soft drinks, produce exchange, and safe 
deposit boxes. : | 

The Committee tabled a motion to re-| 
consider rates, an action taken to estab- 
lish definitely that no more rate changes 
would be attempted in Committee, and 








Kaliticlan to Establish 
Virgin Islands Bank 


Confer 
On New Institution 


The creation of an American bank in| 
the Virgin Islands where the banking situ- 
ation has become serious is now being 
fostered through the Treasury Depart- 
ment Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, stated orally May 6. 

Following an investigation of the feasi- 
bility of setting up an American bank, a 
conference of bankers, the Governor of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of the 
Interior was held May 4 in which it was 
agreed that an American institution to 
operate under the American banking sys- 
tem should be established. 

Secretary Wilbur called attention to the 
fact that the critical banking situation 
arose because of the approaching expira- 
tion next year of the franchise of the 


The following additional information on 
the banking situation was supplied at the 
Department: 

Expiration of activities of the Danish | 
bank has put an end to long-term loans. | 
As a result agriculture and industry have 
been seriously handicapped. In view of 
its approaching termination, the bank has 
been collecting as rapidly as possible on 
mortgages and long-term loans. 

The introduction of an American bank 
will bring about greater business stability 
and will introduce the American mone- 
tary system in the islands. At present) 
Danish money is used there. 








to participate in the court. Mr. Hudson 
replied that “we do not propose to confer 
on the court jurisdiction, but merely 
share the expense in participation.” 
“Why shouldn’t we pay part of the 
benefits of the British navy?” asked Mr. 
Maas. “That is far away from the ques- 
tion,” the witness replied. 

Mr. Coudert said the World Court has 
been successfully functioning for 10 years 
and that the bar and the clergy of the 
United States are predominantly for it. 
He deprecated hair-splitting about treaty 
powers and the appropriation for paying a 
share of expenses. 


Power of House Discussed 

Representative Fish asked Mr. Hudson 
if he believes the House has the power 
under the Constitution to pass dn this 
question. Mr. Hudson replied that the 
House has large powers in dealing with 
foreign relations and this resolution does 
not touch the treaty-making powers of the 
United States. “We do not need any 
treaty to pay expenses of an American 
member of the Court,” he said. 

Representative McReynolds (Dem.), of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., member of the Com- 
mittee, said while he favors the purpose 
of the resolution he questions the au- 
thority of the House in the matter, and 
wonders if the resolution is not doing 
indirectly what the Senate has been asked 
Mr. Coudert 
said Congress would have to appropriate 
the money in either event. “I think 
morally it would be doing indirectly what 
the Senate has been asked to do di- 
rectly,” said Mr| Coudert, “but technically 
it would not be.” 


Wide Support Claimed 

Mr. Bauer said 40 national organiza- 
tions favor the World Court proposal, be- 
sides thousands of State organizations. 
He told of a poll his World Court com- 
mittee had conducted, covering 20,000 peo- 
ple, including bankers, insurance men, 
members of the bar and others, of whom 
66 per cent replied and of these 9214 per 
cent favored the proposal for membership 
in the World Court. He said it is fortu- 
nate that action on the subject is not de- 
pendent on the Senate which has had the 
question before it so long. Other speakers 
we the resolution along similar 
ines. 

Mrs. Pell said the feminists favor the 
Fish amendment because “we women are 
deeply concerned about equality and are 
alarmed lest our country make the mis- 
take of unconditionally supporting an in- 
stitution which may administer a code of 
law hostile to women. As an organization 
we take no position whatsoever on whether 
Mr. Linthicum’s proposal is a good one. 
We merely advocate that it be not ac- 
cepted without providing that the Court 
shall not administer law of which we dis- 
approve. We have now before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee a res- 
crvation to the World Court resolution. 
We ask from that body that if it seems 
wise to enter the Court, we shall do so 





.}on terms acceptable to women who be- 


lieve in equality.” 

Miss Berrien, who is treasurer of the 
Woman's Research Foundation, said the 
feminist group is merely attempting to 
safeguard the dignity and destiny of 
women. She said “we build for all time 
upon the rock of equality.” 





House Group Defers Action 
On Copyright Bill Priority 


The House Committee on Rules at an 
executive session May 6 deferred action on 
a request for a special rule to expedite 
consideration in the House of the Sirovich 
bill (H. R. 10976), to amend and consoli- 
date the acts respecting copyright and to 
codify and amend common law rights of 
authors in their writings. 

Previous to the executive session, Repre- 
sentative Sirovich (Dem.), of New York 


bill and the ruxe. Representatives Lan- 
ham (Dem.), of Fort Worth, Tex.; Mc- 
Leod (Rep.), of Detroit, Mich.; Bloom 





(Dem.,), of New York City, and Gilchrist 
(Rep.), of Laurens, Iowa, spoke in opposi- 
tion. 


| particular year. 


| curity losses suffered by a taxpayer could | 


|for more than two years were removed 


|eration of the section could be carried | 


City, author of the measure, advocated the | 


that the bill would be reported to the 
Senate substantially as adopted in the 
May 6 consideration. 

Two amendments proposed by Senator 
Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, were adopted, 
one of which would provide that the 
amount in excess of $75,000 of any salary 
paid by .a corporation could not be de- 
ducted as expenses, and the other of 
which would provide that an individual 
receiving a bonus from a corporation 
should turn over 80 per cent of this bonus 
to the Government. ; 


Stock Loss Provision Revised 
The Committee adopted the suggestion 


of L. H. Parker, chief of staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
relative to the section of the House bill 
limiting stock losses to stock gains in any | 


The House bill provided that any se- 


be deducted from his taxable income only | 
to the extent of gains in similar transac- 
tions for the same calendar year. This 
applies both to securities held for more 
than two years—defined in the bill as 
“capital assets’—and those owned for less | 
than two years. | 

Under the Parker plan securities held 


from the limitations of this section. Se- 
curities owned for less than two years were 
left under the restrictions of the House 
bill, with the exception that the amount 
disallowed to any taxpayer under the op- 


forward as a deduction from capital gains 
for the next taxable year. 

The provisions of the bill, as finally 
approved and announced by the Commit- 
tee, with the Treasury estimates are in 
summary as follows: 


Income taxes: 

Normal rate, 3, 6 and 9 per cent 
and surtaxes with maximum 
of 45 per cent on incomes 
over $1,000,000 

Corporation taxes: 

Rate 14 per cent with no ex- 
emption and*1!2 per cent 
penalty on consolidated re- 
turns removed 

Administrative changes ......... 
Estate and gift taxes ..... eececes 


Excise taxes: 

Lubricating oil, 
gallon 

Chewing gum, 3 per cent .... 

Automobiles, 4 per cent; trucks, 
3 per cent; parts and acces- 
sories, 2 per cent; tires ex- 
ME svi e> thant hddeesbxereens 

Browers’ wort, 15 cents per gal- 
lon; malt syrup, 3 cents per 
pound; grape concentrates, 
20 cents per gallon ......... 

Radios and phonographs, 5 per 
CBBG occ sccncccrecccccsesesece 

Miscellaneous taxes: 

Telephone and telegraph mes- 
sages: 5 per cent on tele- 
grams; telephones, 10 cents 
on calls from 50 cents to $1; 
15 cents from $1 to $2; 20 
cents over $2; 10 cents on 
radio and cable messages .. 

Admissions, 10 per cent above 
SP 6 cand cha ennd abidne 64% 

Oil pipe lines, 3 per cent of 
SOFVICS. CRATHS. 2.0 .2cccccceve 

Stock transfers, 4 cenis 

Bond transfers, 4 cents ....... 

Stock and bond issues, 10 cents 


$155,000,000 


52,000,000 
80,000,000 | 
5,000,000 


4 cents per 


35,000,000 
3,000,000 


73,000,000 


97,000,000 
11,000,000 


24,000,000 | 
110,000,0¢0 





WOE BIRD vocccccscccccsesecccs 8,000,000 
Conveyances, 50 cents per $500 10,000,000 
Checks, 2 cents each .......... 95,000,000 

Import taxes: 
Crude rubber, 5 cents a pound 53,000,000 
Oil, coal, copper, lumber ...... 6,000,000 
Postage increases: 
First-class, 1 cent increase; 
second-class, 1922 schedule.. 160,000,000 


Total estimated yield of bill.... $1,010,000,000 


Two States Cooperate 
In Gasoline Control 


Pennsylvania and Ohio Seek to 
Eliminate ‘Bootlegging’ 


~Harrisburg, Pa., May 6. 
Pennsylvania and Ohio now are exercis- 
ing a joint control over all gasoline ship- 
ments made by motor truck from or into | 
either State, the Pennsylvania Secretary | 
of Revenue, Clyde \L. King, has just an- 
nounced. Twelve clearance stations have 
been established on the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio border, six in each State, the Sec- 
retary explained. Further information was 
made available as follows: 


The Pennsylvania stations are manned | 
by State Highway patrolmen, paid for by 
the Bureau of Liquid Fuels Tax. The Ohio 
stations are in charge of agents of the 
Gasoline Tax Division of Ohio. All tank 
wagons and motor trucks hauling gasoline 
between the two States are required to 
leave and enter the States at the points 
designated. 


All Pennsylvania refiners and distribu- 
tors who ship into Ohio have been notified 
of the regulations governing such ship- 
ments. Clearance papers, without which 
no truck or tank wagon can leave or enter 
either State are filled out by the shipper. 
These papers show the quantity of the 
shipment, its destination and the con- 
signee. 


The driver of the tank wagon or truck 
must clear at one of the points of entry 
or exit. He is required to present the 
clearance certificate original and three 
copies, to the officer on duty. The patrol- 
man then inspects and checks the ship- 


One copy is returned to the shipper, one 
copy is sent to the Bureau of Liquid Fuels 


oline Tax Division at Columbus. The 
fourth copy remains in the file of the 
station clearing the shipment. 


“bootlegging of gasoline between the two 
States. It also provides the gasoline tax 
bureaus of both States with an additional 


butors. 


Signs will be posted along the highways 
near the clearance points to aid drivers 
to locate the stations. The Pennsylvania 
posts are located as follows: No. 1, West 
Springfield, about one mile east of the 
Ohio border on Route 20; No. 2, Linesville; 
No. 3, Jamestown, at the junction of 
Routes 458 and 322; No. 4, Greenville, 
Route 358; No. 5, Sharpsville road, out- 
side of Sharon, Route 718, at Junction of 


ment after which he signs the four copies. | 


Tax at Harrisburg, one copy to the Gas- | 


The purpose of the control is to reduce | 


check on the monthly reports of distri- | 
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Local Finance Units Film Production 


County Credit Organizations 
AreSuggested by Chairman 
Of the Farm Board 


A suggestion that -gencies extending 
agricultural credit might form unified or- 
ganizations by counties and operate on 
@ uniform program under a single head, 
with the advice of a committee of debt- 


free farmers for each county, was made 
by James C. Stone, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board, at a conference of in- 
surance companies, bankers, and others 
extending credit, just concluded at Des 
Moines, Iowa, Mr. Stone stated orally May 
5 on his return to Washington, D. C. 
No single policy could be used for all 
counties where the credit situation is bad, 
Mr. Stone pointed out, and an individual 
program would have to be worked out 
for each county. The unified program, he 
said, would avoid the inequalities involved 
in the separate policies of 
lending organizations, some of which adopt 
lenient policies while others adopt the 
plan of foreclosure to save their loans. 
Lending agencies in the Iowa region 
are doing all they can to aid the farmer, 


Mr. Stone said, and are extending the | 


time for payment in many cases to avoid 
foreclosures. He expressed the view that 
they -will continue to follow this course. 
The credit situation is serious in this re- 
gion, he said. 

One suggestion made at the conference, 


| he said, was for the purchase of the farm- 


er’s crop by the lending agency at a price 
above the market and application of the 
value thus computed to interest and debt 
payments. 





Smuggling Increases 
At Mexican Border 


Illegal Entry of Chinese Gains, 
Says Justice Department 


Additional jail facilities will be necessary 
to take care of the increasing number of 
Chinese smuggled into the country across 
the California-Mexican border and ap- 
prehended by Federal agents, in the opin- 
ion of the United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of California, the De- 
partment of Justice announced May 5. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

A report has been received at the De- 
partment of Justice from the United 
States Attorney for the Southern District 
of California that a situation exists along 
the Mexican-California border which is 
causing so much trouble that concerted 
efforts of the Government departments 


{concerned will be necessary in order to 


solve the problem. 


It appears that about a week ago there | 


were more than 40 cases involving illegal 
enrty of Chinese from Mexico into this 
country. Since that check-up was made 
116 additional Chinese have been appre- 
hended and held for prosecution under 


the Immigration Act making it a misde- | 


meanor for aliens to eneter the country 
without inspection and without documents. 
The situation is so serious that the 
United States Attorney expects that addi- 
tional jail facilities will be necessary to 


take care of these incoming Chinese. The | 
000 cooperation of the State and Labor De- 
partments has been asked in efforts to 


remedy the conditions. 





International Committee 


On Liberia to Assemble 


The United States will be represented 
on the International Committee on Li- 
beria, meeting in Geneva, May 6, the De- 
The an- 


partment announced May 6. 
nouncement follows in full text: 


The third meeting of the International | 
Committee on Liberia will be held at 
Geneva beginning May 6. Samuel Reber | 
former American Charge d’Affaires 
ad interim at Monrovia, will again rep- 


r., 


resent the American Government. 


The purpose of the meeting is to re- 
ceive and consider the reply of Liberia 
to the proposal formulated by the experts 
of the International Committee which 
The plan 


embodies a plan of reforms. 
has not yet been made public. 
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| Route 518; No. 6 Route 51, outside of 
| Beaver Falls, at intersection of Black 
Hawk Road. 

Ohio posts are located as follows; No.1, 
Ohio Route 82 outside of Sharon; No. 2, U. 
S. Route 62 outside of Sharon; No. 3, State 
line east of Hubbard, Ohio, No. 4, U. S. 
Route 422, three miles west of New Bed- 
ford, Pa.; No. 5, junction of Ohio Routes 
17 and 18; Mo. 6, State line and Penn- 
sylvania Route 68, east of East Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

The Department of Revenue at present 
|is engaged in checking all retail gasoline 
stations in the State. The aim of the 
check is to ascertain from whom these 
dealers are purchasing their gasoline, and 
whether or not by importing, or causing 





to be imported, they are distributors un- 
der the Pennsylvania gasoline tax law, 
and, therefore required to have a distrib- 
utor’s permit. 
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In Europe Falls 
To Lower Level 


Industry Suffers Worst Year 
Since the War; American 
Exports Diminished, Says 
Department of Commerce 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tries as German talkies, but it is now 
clearly evident that of the two, except in 
isolated cases, the German language pic- 
tures have the greater appeal. 

It is estimated that 428 new picture 
houses were built in Europe last year, 
having a seating capacity of more than 
341,000. This was an increase of 55 new 
houses, and 18,874 seats, over the preced- 
ing year’s figures. Excluding Russia, 12,- 
500 European motion picture theaters had 
been wired for sound at the end of the 
year. During the year it is estimated 5,350 
houses were thus equipped. 

Germany and France, the chief Con- 
tinental markets for American films, 
showed 28 and 48.5 per cent American 
features, respectively. In Germany, 80 
American features were shown last year, 
against 97 in 1931. France exhibited 220 
American features last year and 237 in 
1930. 

Western Europe and the Scandinavian 
countries fared extremely well under try- 
ing conditions, but central and eastern 
Europe, from the Baltic to the Black Sea, 
experienced a disastrous year. Of the 
principal countries, Great Britain and 
France continued to maintain their for- 
ward march under sound film condi- 
|tions. Germany, with the exception of 
| Ufa, was sorely depressed under a combi- 
nation of circumstances. In Italy there 
appeared some improvement, notable in 
production, over the low ebb of 1930. 

High Expenditures 

High expenditures within the industry 
continued unabated, judging from the fact 
that negative costs were only about 8.7 
per cent below the total of 1930, when the 
highest amount on record was put into 
film production; and installations of re- 
producing sets were over the 5,200 mark, 
as compared with approximately 6,200 dur- 
ing 1930. In addition, the construction of 
new cinemas continued to make remark- 
able progress and was well over 1930 reg- 
istrations. While these expenditures very 
probably centered in France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Germany—the triumvirate mak- 
ing up the backbone of the European in- 
dustry—it is apparent, nevertheless, that 
credit in many other quarters was not 
lacking during the year. 

There were several outstanding achieve- 
| ments during the year; the principal one 
was Great Britain’s remarkable success in 
production. Having convinced the film 
world of its ability to turn out an ex- 
cellent product, which incidentally was 
generously received by the public, the 
British industry is faced with a task dur- 
ing this and next year which~will test its 
very fiber, in its efforts to maintain the 
standard set during 1931. Primarily, there 
must be a close working contact between 
production and financial departments to 
prevent budgets getting beyond control, 
and; secondarily, the greatest possible effi- 
ciency will be required not to sacrifice 
quality production in favor of financial re- 
trenchment. 

France's “ability to maintain the rapid 
strides it commenced in 1930, after a dis- 
astrous 1929, was also noteworthy, and 
was unquestionably due to the splendid 
prestige of Paris as a city of cinema en- 
tertainment. Other high lights were the 
increased efforts of Italy to furnish the 
world with Italian talkies, and Germany’s 
loss, however temporary, of its film con- 
trol in Europe. Not having replaced the 
United States, because of language films, 
!as the chief supplier of many of the conti- 
nental markets, German interests are un- 
lable to escape the effects of increasing 
quotas or restrictions and are, in fact, 
bearing the brunt of them. 

While comparative statistics for the 
United Kingdom have been included in 
the bulletin, “The Motion Picture Industry 
in Continental Europe in 1931,” the im- 
portance of that market makes it desir- 
‘able to issue a separate detailed report 
| covering it. The present bulletin may be 
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Conference 
Considers Mines 


And Submarines 


Naval Commission Debates 
Whether Undersea Ships 
Are Weapons of Offense 
Or Defense 


The question whether submarines are | 
offensive or defensive was argued at) 
length before the General Conference on | 
Disarmament in its May 5 session, accord- | 
ing to an announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State May 6. 

Italy contended that submarines were 
both offensive and defensive. While Japan 
claimed that submarines were in no way 
offensive unless of more than 2,000 tons 
displacement. | 

The question of automatic mines also | 








_ was debated, and it was generally agreed | 
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that such mines were highly dangerous 
to civilian populations. 


Summary of Discussion 


The Department’s summary of the dis- | 
armament discussion follows in full text: | 


rines. 

The Italian delegate stated that the| 
London Treaty had regulated the question | 
of submarines as against merchant ship- | 
ping. He claimed that submarines could | 
be classed as either offensive or defensive. | 
They were offensive when forming part | 
of an attacking group. He admitted that | 
their existence had led to the expansion | 
of other types of naval craft and conse- 
quent increase in expenditure. | 

On the defensive side, however, they | 
were undoubtedly the best defense against | 
battleships and, therefore, should be con- | 
sidered in conjunction with battleships. | 
His delegation favored the abolition of | 
battleships and submarines but not the) 
abolishing of one class and the preserva- | 
tion of the other. 


Displacement Cut Opposed | 


As regards reduction in displacement | 
suggested by the British delegation, his 
Government was opposed thereto as it| 
tended to make the strong stronger and| 
the weak weaker. | 

The Polish delegate favored the reten- | 
tion of submarines as the one type of) 
naval vessel effective for Poland. In de-| 
claring that his delegation regarded sub- 
marines as wholly defensive in character | 
he gave the assurance that it fully agreed 
and intended to support article 22 of the 
London Treaty. 

The Norwegian delegate maintained that 
submarines did not fall within the three 
criteria of the General Commission’s reso- 
lution and, while promising his Govern- 
ment’s support to Article 22 of the Lon- 
don Treaty, addec. that it favored tonnage 
reduction in submarines. 

The Spanish delegate also assured the 
Commission that his Government would 
conform with part four of the London 
Treaty. He claimed that submarines were 
dangerous to battleships and consequently 


made increases in the destroyer categories , 


necessary. 
View of Japanese Delegate 

The Japanese delegate did not believe 
that submarines could be classed as strong 
weapons, referring in this respect to their 
restricted guns, torpedoes, communication 
facilities, speed radius and fighting power. 
The submarine had a very limited action 
which was not aggressive in character. 
It could only lie in wait and fight sur- 
face craft and therefore was more suited 
for defense than offense. If it were abol- 
ished, superior navies could attack and be- 
ccme stronger as a result. Submarines of 
2,000 tons and under could not be con- 
sicered aggressive. 

The necessity for craft of this tonnage 
must be taken into consideration, as coun- 
tries possessing long coast lines required 
larger submarines; smaller submarines 
were not seaworthy or practical for de- 
fense. He also referred to part four of 


the London Treaty which assured govern- | lesser number of guns of suitable power | 


ments against abuses in submarine war- 
fare and concluded by declaring that his 
Government could not agree to a reduc- 
tion of submarines without regard to other 
categories of surface craft. 

Turkey Prepared to Agree 

The Turkish delegate declared that if 
all countries agreed that submarines were 
aggressive in character Turkey would not 
be in opposition. 

The Commission then considered the 
next item on the agenda, namely, auto- 
matic contact mines laid in the open sea. 

The Netherlands representative claimed 
that such mines sown on the high seas 
were most dangerous to the civilian pop- 
ulation and recalled that The Hague Con- 
ference of 1907 had framed rules con- 
cerning the laying of such mines. The 
World War had demonstrated that these 
rules were sufficient. 

He suggested that a special committee 
should be formed to study the definition 


of territorial waters in connection with | 


sowing of mines and endeavor to arrive at 
a\ text, since the recent Hague Convention 
on the Codification of International Law 
had been unable to arrive at a definition 
of territorial waters. 


Held Offensive Weapons 
The United Kingdom delegate, in con- 


» Sidering automatic contact mines in rela- 


tion to the three criteria, maintained that 

such mines were offensive in the tactical 

sense; that they were not threatening to 

national defense, and that they were defi- 

muely dangerous for the civilian popula- 
on. 

Mines threatening to the civilian popu- 
lation were mines sown on the open sea, 
but not mines which were laid in defen- 
sible mine fields. Such mines were the 
best defense against submarines, and as 
longf as this category of craft existed his 


government could not forego the use of | 


mines in defensible mine fields. 

The Italian delegate made much the 
Same point and considered that the abil- 
ishing of mines sown in defensible fields 


should be contingent upon the abolishing | 


of battleships and submarines. 
River Craft Considered 


The Commission then considered the | 


item of monitors and river craft. 


The Hungarian delegate submitted a/| 


proposal to the effect that river surface 
craft, especially on European rivers, 
be limited to 250 tons and guns to 3.1-inch 
caliber. Any river gunboat larger than 
this should be considered as offensive in 
character. He referred 
C N/11 circulated by his delegation and 
recalled that during the World War river 
‘earcraft had supported land forces. Mon- 
itors were capable of carrying surprise 
attack and should have specific considc:- 
ation. : 

The Italian and German delegates 
supported the Hungarian proposal. 
Bureau of the Commission will mee 
Monday to consider a draft report 
is in the course of preparation and 
will be framed in the light of the g 
discussion and of the various resolutions 
introduced. 





Bedding Laws in Britain 


The National Federation of Bedding Trades 
in Great Britain is said to be expected to 
Place before the British Parliament proposals 
for a bill requiring the sterilization of all 
materials used for bedding; thus to ex- 
tend the present lav which compels only the 
Washing of rag flock for bedding.—(Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


French President 


M. Paul Doamer in ‘Grave 


to document | 


Shot by Assassin 


Condition,’ Department of 
State Announces 


M. Paul Doumer, President of the Re- 
public of France, is in a “grave condition,” 
after being shot in Paris on May 6, ac- 
cording to advices just issued by the De- 
partment of State. 

Telegrams of condolence sent by Presi- 
dent Hoover and William R. Castle Jr., 
Acting Secretary of State, to President 
Doumer and to Andre Tardieu, President 
of the Council of Ministers of France, also 
were made public. 

The Department’s announcements fol- 
low in full text: 

The American Ambassador at Paris, 
Walter E. Edge, reported to the Depart- 
ment at 4 p. m., today, that he has just 
been informed that the President of the 
Republic, M. Paul Doumer, while on his 
way to a charity bazaar this afternoon was 
shot at by a man said to be a Russian and 
wounded in three places. He was taken 
to a hospital where it was reported he was 
in a grave condition. 

The following telegrams have this date 





ters of France: 


His Excellency Paul Doumer, 
the French Republic, 


President of | 
Paris (France): 


Excellency’s life at the hands of a dastardly | 
assassin shocks and saddens me. My fellow | 
countrymen join with me in silent prayer 
for a speedy recovery that your life may be 
spared for many years to the country which 
you have served with such loyalty and zeal. | 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. | 


His Excellency Andre Tardieu, President of 
the Council of Ministers of France, Paris | 
(France): 

The people of the United States are shocked | 
and grieved to learn of the cruel attempt upon | 
the life of President Doumer and join with | 
me in the hope for his speedy recovery. 

(Signed) WILLIAM R. CASTLE JR.., 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Armament Adequate 
For Coast Defenses, 


Says General Gulick 


Eliminate Excess Guns and/§ 


Improve Other Factors, | 
Chief of Coast Artillery 


Advises House Committee | 





Declaring that recent changes in naval 


| design and composition of fleets have had 


the effect of equalizing the offensive 
power of guns mounted on shore which 
were formerly outclassed by battleship 
guns, Maj. Gen. John W. Gulick, Chief 
of Coast Artillery, testifying recently be- 
fore the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, said that excessive armament should 
be eliminated and that available funds 


| should be. devoted to improvement and 


modernization of more elements of harbor 
defenses. 


His testimony was made public May 5, 
when the War Department appropriation 
bill for 1933 was reported to the House. 

From his survey and inspection of har- 
bor defenses, he said, he is convinced that 
| most of the batteries in continental United 
States are correctly located to carry out 
their missions, and that most of the fixed 
armament is worthy of continued mainte- 
nance, 
Nothing has occurred which has adversely 
affected the inherent advantages of fixed 
guns of suitable power when properly lo- 
cated, he said. 

“Consideration of these facts,” he said, 
“and of operation during the World War 
in which ships were engaged by shore 
batteries justifies the conclusion that a 


| than was believed to be the case previous 
|/to the World War are sufficient to meet 
| probable naval attacks, provided such guns 
are equipped with modern fire control 
and are manned by trained personnel. 
Also, taking into account the importance 
‘of certain harbor defenses and the avail- 
j ability of railway and other types of mo- 
| bile guns, the amount of fixed armament 
in some places is in excess of actual needs.” 
Location of Harbor Defenses 

Gen. Gulick told of a secret document 
|in the War Department setting forth those 
harbors in continental United States where 
efficient harbor defenses embracing fixed 


be maintained, and the relative impor- 
| tance of the various harbor defenses and 
priorities for their development. He 
|said the American system of harbor de- 


be much more flexible, economical and 
efficient through employment of the min- 
imum number of fixed guns and installa- 
tions and supplementing such guns by 
movable armament of all types. 

“The work so far accomplished,” he 
said, “indicates that there will be no aug- 
mentation of armament within the con- 
tinental United States over that already 
provided for in approved projects, and 
that armament of questionable value will 
be eliminated. It is believed that these 


Secretary of War, will have the effect of 
putting our harbor defenses on a sound 
basis.” 

He said the American harbor defenses 
in Panama, Hawaii and the Philippines 
are on a sound basis. 

“Our overseas defenses are in a very 
| efficient condition,” he said, “which is due 
;primarily to the fact that adequate 
|and trained personnel is available for 
|manning such defenses. In my opinion, 


as funds become available.” 


Operation of Trains 


Complaint has just been made to’.the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by Noah 
W. Cooper of Nashville, Tenn., protesting 
against the operation of railroad trains 
on Sundays, as “unjust and unreasonable.” 
(Docket No. 25252.) 





|the defendants (all the railroads in the 
| country) has the practice of and is now 
| operating freight and passenger trains at 
| pecunia profit every day and Sunday 
| too, or each week continuously; and in 


all.” 


“unjust and unlawful” and is prohibited 
under section 1 of the Interstate Com- 
}merce Act which forbids “unjust and un- 
| lawful” practices 

| The Commission was asked to require 
| the carriers to cease and desist from the 


“ 


} complaint. 


|and other armament and accessories shall | 


fense for the future, in his opinion, will | 


revised projects, when approved by the | 


they are prepared for the execution of | 
their war mission with the means avail-| 
able. There are some important deficien- | 
cies, but these are being corrected as fast | 


On Sundays Protested | 
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Bill to Authorize | 
Treaty-size Navy 
Passed by Senate 

Measure Defended as Pro- 


Definite Naval 
Policy and Criticized in 


Debate as ‘Breeding War’ 


viding 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


|of the United States to the strength per- 


mitted by said treaties. 


“Such building up shall be accomplished 
by new construction, replacement of over- 
age vessels, and alternations in and con- 
within the 
limits authorized by said treaties, and 
appropriations for the purposes herein 
designated are hereby authorized to be 


version of existing vessels, 


made. 


“Section 2. In the event of an interna- 
| tional agreement for the further limitation 
of naval armament, to which the United 
| States is signatory, the President is hereby 
been sent by the President and the Act-| authorized and empowered to suspend in 
ing Secretary of State to His Excellency| whole or in part the naval construction 
Paul Doumer, President of the French Re-| authorized by this act in order to bring 
The Naval Commission yesterday morn-| public, and to His Excellency Andre Tar-/|the naval armament of the United States 
ing concluded the discussion on subma-| dieu, President of the Council of Minis- | within the limitations so agreed upon.” 


Positions Facing Congress 


In opposing the bill, Senator Nye told 
The intelligence of the attempt upon Your/|the Senate it was impossible for him to 
reconcile the two positions with which 
Congress is faced, one favoring rigid econ- 
omy and the other proposing authoriza- 
tions for an unknown amount of funds for | 
He said the Nation’s foreign | 
| policy struck him as “queer,” if it be as- 
sumed that the Nation favored the naval 


later use. 


bill. 


“We have set ourselves as leaders in the 
cause of peace,” he said, “and we have 
gone ahead year after year in aeons 
t is 
a fine spectacle that we see. We shout 
economy and in the same breath launch 
| a new program of naval building that cer- 
tainly will lead us into difficulties, finan- | 


our Navy and Army expenditures. 


cially if not otherwise.” 


He claimed that the United States was 
in building and 
that as of the end of 1931 held first rank 
He gave the figures on 
tonnage possessed by the major nations 
1,251,000; 
Great Britain, 1,250,000; France, 628,000; 


outstripping all rivals 
in naval tonnage. 
follows: 


as United States, 


Italy, 482,000, and Japan, 850,000. 
Outlay for Expenditure 


“It is such a condition as this,” he said, 
“that accounts for the use of 69 cents 
out of each tax dollar received by the 
Federal Government in maintenance of 
armaments on land and sea, or paying 


for war.” 


Senator Nye criticized the theory of an 
“economy that restricts the use of funds 
by the Department of Justice for fighting 
borders and unlooses ; 
funds for fighting enemies whose existence | 
He said he could not con- 
ceive of it being possible that a new war 
| was being “promoted” somewhere in order 

to cause “a distressed people of the earth 


crime within our 


is not known.” 


to forget about their own ills.” 
Senator Howell (Rep.), 


before the Senate at all. 


| couple of years. 
defense purposes, but 
jing contest. 


| country.” 
| 


Bond Issue Proposed 


For Relief of Veterans 


Authorization for a bond issue of not to 
exceed $500,000,000 to create an emergency 
| relief fund to assist the States in relieving 
arising 
out of unemployment, is proposed in a bill 
(H. R. 11926) introduced May 6 by Rep- 
of Cumber- 


distress of veterans and others, 


resentative Lewis 
land, Md. 


(Dem.), 


| Mr. Lewis, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, which on that 
, date adversely reported to the House all 
| bills pending before it for immediate cash 
| payment in full of adjusted service com- 
|pensation certificates to World War vet- 
erans, explained that he had proposed to 
| the Committee that his bill be voted on | 
as a substitute for the so-called bonus 
| The Committee did not accept his 
| proposition, however, he said, so he intro- 


bills. 


| duced it as a separate measure. 


Post Office Opens Bids 





|Department has announced. 
received as follows: 


Arthur E. Cambas, New Orleans, $65 per 
|round trip; John A. Hunter and Arthur 
QO. Johnson, Sparta, Ill., $49 per round trip. 
The contract runs for one year, begin- 
The cities are 90 


| ning July 1, 1932. 


miles apart. 


‘Chile Enacts New Law 


| 
| 
| 


lic. 


| Bank has Offices. 





| fected. 


) | The Exchange Commission is also em- 
|doing so, is employing and working its | powered to control all exports and will 
|}employes every day and Sunday too of | authorize the exportation of products or 
The | each week continuously regardless of any | merchandise only in those cases in which 
t on | regular, uniform rest day or Sabbath Day | satisfactory security has been given that 
which for all, as God commands, and as experi- | the net value will be remitted to Chile 
which | ence and science has proven to be just | either in the form of foreign exchange or | 
eneral|and reasonable and most profitable for|in articles or merchandise on the pre- | 

In the case of exports of the 
| It was contended that the railroads’ | nitrate, iodine, iron and copper industries, 
| practice of operating Sunday trains is|the Commission is authorized to require 
| | that only a part of the value of such ex- 
; ports to be returned tq Chile in the form 


ferred list. 


of exchange; 


ment of Commerce). 


of Nebraska, | 
agreed no immediate reason existed for | 
}an expanded Navy, and added that inas- 
much as Senator Hale had declared no 
| building was contemplated this year, there | 
is no real reason why the bill should be 
Senator Nye de- 
|clared he was convinced there could be 
no appropriations under the bill for a 


| Senator Nye said he favors a navy for | 
opposes a build- 
“I do not advocate com- 
: 7 5 | plete disarmament,” he continued, “but I 
modification and improvement.| G, aavocate only such armament as will 
|be necessary for the defense of the 


On Southern Air Route the part of all concerned; but these are 


Bids for air mail service from New Or- 
leans to Pilottown, La., were opened May 
|6 by the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, W. Irving Glover, the Post Office 
Bids were | 


On Control of Exchange 


According to information received from 
Commercial Attache Ralph H. Ackerman 
j}at Santiago, Chile, the Chilean Govern- 
| ment has enacted new legislation upon ex- 
change control, effective April 20. 
new law vests control of international 
exchange transactions in an Exchange 
| Control Commission of seven members, 
| appointed by the President of the Repub- 
Provision is made for local com- 
mittees in cities in which the Central 


Under the new law the Central Bank 
alone may buy and sell exchange. 
Exchange Commission fixes the amount 
| wae each applicant desiring exchange 
|may acquire, either in one lot or periodi- 
cally, giving preference to applications 
covering the importation of raw materials 
for Chilean industries, articles of prime 
The complaint charged “that each of | necessity, drugs and patent medicines. 
| The Central Bank is to fix the rate of | 
exchange daily on the basis of the aver- 
| age of the last exchange transactions ef- | 


in no case, however, shall 
| this amount to less than the cost of pro- 
duction in Chile, based on the average 
| purchasing power of the peso in the six 
unreasonable” practices recited in the| months immediately preceding. (Depart- 


| 


Delay in Balancing of Budget 


Says It Is an Issue Between the Public and 
Various Lobbying Interests 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


a balanced national budget, it was stated 
orally May 6 at the White House. 

The White House telegram room was 
said to have been “swamped” with the 
messages which came from persons in all 
| walks of life and from all sections of the 
country. 
| public. | 
| In the House, discussion of the Presi- | 
|dent’s special message of May 5 on eco- 
nomy was opened by Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., Chairman of 
|the Appropriations Committee, and a 
member of the special House Economy | 
Committee, when he obtained the floor 
during general debate on the War De- 
|partment appropriation bill. 

Mr. Byrns contended that the state- 
ments in the message came tardily, and 
|that the President’ should have,made his 
| suggestions in his first message to Con- 
| gress. 

“For more than three years the Presi- | 
dent has sat still, although he should have 
known, as everybody else in the country | 
did, that a crisis was at hand,” Mr. Byrns 
said. He contended that “no man in the 
United States is more responsible for the 
emasculation of the economy bill than 
}the President.” 

| Pointing out that total savings of $161,- 
| 455,101 under the budget estimates had} 
been made in all appropriations bills as 
they were reported from his Committee, 
Mr. Byrns said he believed that a most 
remarkable assurance that his Committee 
was desirous of economizing. “These re- 
ductions were made in no haphazard man- 
ner,” he asserted. 

Declaring that there was no partisan- 
ship shown in the Committee's efforts to} 
economize, Mr. Byrns pointed eS _ 
only agreement was that the budget esti- | i 
mates Should not be increased and that | tion of Government funds. 
cuts should be made wherever possible. 
| “It is an indictment of the President 
himself and the Bureau of the Budget 
and the heads of the departments that 
the President should say now that the 
appropriation should have been further | 
reduced under wiyt our Committee re-| 
ported, which was much below the budget 
estimates. He could have directed the 
Budget Bureau to reduce the estimates | 
as low as he thought they should be, and! 
that Bureau would have had to do it.” 


Reductions in Funds 


For Agriculture Cited 


Mr. Byrns said it is a known fact that 
when the Agriculture Department appro- 
priation bill was brought out with reduc- 
tions of over $11,000,000 under the budget 
estimates, the Secretary of Agriculture is- 
sued a statement criticizing the reductions, | 
and added that the Secretaries of War 
|and Interior had done likewise. 

“I wish some of you Members of the 
House would look over these hearings and | by 
see how iittle cooperation the Committee lati 
|has received from the Department heads 
in our attempt to reduce appropriations. | 

“We have known for several years that | 
the Government has lived beyond its in- 
come. Whose duty was it, above all 
others, to sound the warning? Did you 
note any sound of alarm during the last | , 
Congress when the President’s own party | 
| was in control of the House? Did anyone | 
| call attention to the fact that we were | 
heading into the greatest deficit this coun- | lated the measure. 
| try has ever had?” 

Representative McDuffie (Dem.), of | 
| Monroeville, Ala., chairman of the Econ- | 
omy Committee, interrupted to say: 

“On the other hand, the country was | 
misled as to the actual number of un- | 
employed and was told that ‘prosperity | 
| was just around the corner.” 
| “I do not feel that the economy bill was | 
|completely wrecked when it contains a 
savings of $42,000,000,” Mr. Byrns said. | 

He contended that the President’s Cabi- | 
net officers had opposed the proposal for | pj) 
consolidation of the Departments of War | 
and Navy, which would have saved be-| 
tween $50,000,000 and $100,000,000. 

He said that one of the President’s sec- 


The messages were not made | aq large majority. 


the reporting out of the economy bill.” 
Byrns asked. 


Gross Savings Cited 
'As About 39. Millions 


the Appropriations Committee, 


President’s message, 


than for 1933.” 


Representative Simmons (Rep.), 





| amounted to only about $39,000,000. 
| Mr. 


| economy. 


to what ought to be appropriated.” 


the Committee on Appropriations. 
members participated in the discussion. 


Ethics of President 
Are Challenged 


in Committee of the Whole. 





situation. 


representatives.” 





taken. 


President’s Course 
On Economy Defended 


Representative Hastings (Dem.), 


Mr. Mills Approves 


Senate Revenue Plan’ 


mendations to Congress. 


so requires.” 


Representative Simmons upheld 


‘Enactment With Economies 
| Will Stop Borrowing, He Says 
[Continued from Page 1.) dent has repeatedly 
In it are many items taken from the 
original Treasury program and many al- 
ready advanced by the Senate Finance 
Committee. In a sense it is a compromise 
plan intended to harmonize divergent 
views. 

This necessarily implied concessions on 


terest of economy. 


| lack of leadership. 


{Tore than justified if as a result there 
be attained promptly a program upon 
| which we can all unite irrespective of 
party and without doing violence to sound 
| principles of taxation. 

The bill is, of course, not perfect, but 
most of the objectionable features, such | 
as the double taxation involved in the ap- 
plication of the normal tax to dividends; 
the denial of any carryover of net losses; 
| the penalty rates applicable to the filing | 
of consolidated returns; and the drastic 
provisions relating to losses on security | 
transactions have either been eliminated! 
or modified. 
| In appearing before the Senate Finance} 
Committee and uyging unity of action, the} 
Treasury’s position that tariff items are} 
matters of policy as to which the Treasury 
has not been called upon to express an} 
opinion was maintained, and my views! 
relating to estate tax rates, heretofore ex- 
pressed, were reiterated. 

In so far as the Treasury Department | 
is concerned, we are prepared to accept} 
and support this program as a temporary | 
measure intended to provide the necessary | ; 
revenue during a period of national emer- 
gency. 

I hope that the bill will receive prompt 
consideration and the approval of both 


legislation. He criticized the 
committee’s work and asked what it 
going to do today. 


| powered to make reorganizations. 


these economies and consolidations.” 


Economies Effected 
By Congress Cited 


The 





the Senate, May 6. 


The spending agencies. 
President’s criticism because he felt 


was not justified. 


law within the next two weeks, thus ter- | 
minating the uncertainty which has had! 


such a disturbing influence on the public 
mind. | 





‘Farming Opportunities 
For Jobless Considered 


The House Committee on Labor on May 
|6 closed its hearings on proposals for | the Appropriations we have made. 


; Congress. I want to deny that. 


date approved the general 


| this result. 


H. Reese, of the Philadelphia Committee | tive has asked.” 
|on Unemployment Relief; Mrs. Haviland 


| of Edgefield, S. C.; Mrs. Frederick Brooks, | Cabinet and subordinates. 


| Catholic Charities. | Savings. 


Impairs Credit, Says President Is Given Glass Bill 


retaries spent his time during considera- : 
tion by the House of the Army-Navy con- | Posing of it before the new revenue meas- 
solidation proposal in opposition to the| ure is ready for attention on the floor of 
measure, and added that he believed if | the Senate. 

it had not been for that opposition the 
| consolidation plan would have passed by | bill, the Senate agreed to a motion by Sen- 


He called attention to the fact’ that} his bill the unfinished business. This ac- 
the President submitted his furlough plan | tion places the bill before the Senate auto- 
for Federal employes as a counter for the | matically May 9, but it previously had 
Committee’s pay-cut plan “on the eve of | been explained that all other legislation 


“Why didn’t he send it earlier?” Mr,| Priation measures are ready for consid- 


Representative Byrns said that but for 
“which 
| was so sharply criticized yesterday” in the 
“you would have 
| been in the attitude of appropriating at 
the President’s request $161,000,Q00 more 


of 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., replying, said the ac- 
jtual gross savings in the appropriation 
| bills as reported to the House, not includ- 
ing the pending War Department bill, 


Citing the budget figures submitted to 
| Congress at the beginning of the session, 
Byrns said it was the President's 
sacred duty, under his oath, to cut his 
estimates in the interest of Government 
“I do not know a greater indict- 
|}ment that could be drawn against the 
President and the budget,” he said, “than 
the message of yesterday with reference 
He 
referred to the Secretaries of War, Inte- 
rior and Agriculture, for criticizing reduc- 


| In the debate, Representative Michener 
(Rep.), of Adrian, Mich., and Simmons 
(Rep.), of Scottsbluff, Nebr., defended the 
President and criticized Mr. Byrns and the 
majority while Representative Schafer/eral District Court in Chicago, in testi- 
(Rep.), of Milwaukee, Wis., said Mr. Byrns 
ought to resign from the a 
Other 


Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Mo., addressing the House, said fore the committee dealt with Judge Wil- 
|he challenged the ethics of the President|kerson’s course of action in several re- 
in presuming to lecture to Congress, as|ceivership cases. 
he did in his message of May 5, especially| Wilkerson had not acted in the public 
at this time when Congress is doing its/| interest. 
part in attempting to sotve the present 


Mr. Lozier read from several of the roll 
all votes taken during the economy bill 
consideration in the House, and stated that 
it was the minority members who emascu- 


He contended that it was the Repre- 
|sentatives from the industrial centers of 
the country who voted against economy 
jin the separate roll call votes that were 


Mr. Byrns said he has no desire to criti- | 
cize the members of the minority or the 
majority side for their votes, cast in op- 
position to various .efforts to reduce ex- 
penditures but that every record would 
show that in every instance a greater 
number on the minority side than on the 
~ aie side voted to wreck the economy 


: of 

Tahlequah, Okla., asked if the President | 
is not supposed to submit specific recom- | 
Mr. Byrns re- | 
plied, “undoubtedly and the Constitution 


the 
President’s economy course and said the | 
effort was being made to put the blame 
on the President for the failings of the 
majority of the House. He said the Presi- 
asked Congress to | 
| authorize the Executive to make reor-| 
| ganizations and coordinations in the in- 
He charged the ma- | 
| jority of the House with having failed | 
|in its functioning responsibility and with | 


Representative Michener said the people 
| are not interested in ‘water that is over 
| the mill” but what is going to be done 
}and he chaltenged the majority to say 
what it intends in the way of constructive | 

economy | 


The executive branch of the Govern-| 
ment, through “waste and extravagance,” 
has been responsible for the fiscal plight | 
of the Treasury, Senator McKellar (Dem.), 
of Tennessee, declared in a discussion of 
President Hoover’s economy message in | 

| 


Senator McKellar asserted that it was | 
mposible for the President not to know 
| what his subordinates were doing in man- 
|aging their respective agencies and that, 
| therefore, responsibility must attach to 


the Senate and the House and will become | im as to those = _ —— a 


“For example,” said Senator McKellar, | 
“the President warns us to avoid un-| 
necessary spending, and throughout the 
country there is an absolute propaganda 
going the rounds that we are wasteful in 
I do deny 
it for I have figures to show it is not true. 

“Take the last 10 years and examine 
It will 
| Placing farm lands at the disposal of the | be found that in each of those years, the 
|unemployed. All of the witnesses on that | Congress has reduced the estimates of ap- 
proposition | propriations that have been sent up here | 
which was before the Committee, but sug- | by the President and his Budget Director. | 
| gested various methods of bringing about | The total for the 10 years by which Con- 

| gress reduced the estimates is $413,428,000. | 
The witnesses included: Walter S. Uf-| That is a considerable sum, but whether 
ford, general secretary of the Washington | it be great or small, it shows that Con- | 
Associated Charities; Representative Lank-| gress has held down the appropriations 
|ford (Rep.), of Norfolk, Va.; Dr. Charles ; every year below what the Chief Execu- | 


Senator McKellar declared the Presi- | 
|R. Lund, of Washington, D. C.; E. J. Mins, | dent should exercise more influence on his 
Some of them, | 
|of Washington, D. C., representing the | he said, not only are wasteful, but they | 
;City Commission for the Relief of the|are going around the country criticizing | 
Unemployed; the Rev. John O. Gradt,| Congress for having destroyed the func- 
secretary of the National Conference of | tions of Government by their ideas of 


Prepared Position E 


Senate Makes Measure the Un- 
finished Business for 
Week of May 9 . 


The Senate made ready, May 6, to start 
consideration next week of the Glass bank- 
ing bill (S. 4412) witn the hope of dis- 


After passing the Hale naval’ expansion 


ator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, to make 


can be set aside if the tax bill or appro- 


eration. 

It is the hope of Senator Glass that he 
may obtain a: vote on his bill without | 
much delay. In that event, its disposition 
before the revenue bill can be offered 
seemed to him to be possible. | 

The Glass bill is to provide for safer | 
and more effective use of the assets of 
Federal reserve banks and of national 
banking associations, to regulate inter- 
bank control, to prevent the undue diver- 
sion of funds into speculative channels 
and for other purposes. 


Lawyer Criticizes 
Judge Wilkerson 
At Senate Inquiry) 





Jurist Gave ‘Aid and Com- 
fort to Corrupting Forces,’ 
Says Counsel for Railway | 
Labor Executives 


Judge James H. Wilkerson, of the Fed- 


mony before a Senate subcommittee con- 
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ports of Autos 


Gain Two Million 


In Value in Month 


Increase in Wholesale and 
Retail Financing of Cars 
During March Also Noted 
By Census Bureau 


Automotive exports rose nearly $2,000,- 
000, or 24 per cent, in March, with the 
increase well distributed among a num- 
ber of nations, according to information 
made available May 6 at the Department 
of Commerce. Simultaneously the Census 
Bureau made public figures showing that 
retail financing of automobiles rose $6,< 
489,826 in volume in March and the nume 
ber of cars involved increased 17,613. 


These gains were recorded despite the 
fact that production of automobiles in- 
creased only slightly during the month, it 
was pointed out. The output, shown by 
manufacturers’ sales reported by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, climbed from a February to- 
tal of 117,418 to 118,959 in March. 


Wholesale Financing Increased 


The volume of wholesale financing of 
autos increased from $33,276,393 in Feb- 
ruary to $34,204,058 in March. The fol- 
lowing additional information was sup- 
plied: 

Definite reasons for the export increase 
in automotive products cannot be advanced 
at the present time, nor can any predic- 
tion as to a continued gain be made. 
Nevertheless, it is of interest to note that 
exports rose only 15 per cent in March, 
1931, over the preceding month. 

It is hoped, of course, that the export 
increase is significant and that it means 
foreign stocks have dropped to such low 
levels that replenishment has become nec- 
essary. Stocks have been low for some 
time in markets abroad, and probably 
more American machines would have been 
sold overseas had it not been for ex- 
change restrictions. Even if cars were 
|sold, the money could not be obtained in 
many instances. 





sidering his nomination to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, May 6, was charged 
with having given “aid and comfort to 


corrupting forces.” The testimony was 
given by Donald R. Richberg, counsel for 


The discussion was under the wide lati-| the Railway Labor Executives Association, 
tude of general debate while the War De-| who asserted the subcommittee had been 
partment appropriation bill was pending | “imposed upon” by certain witnesses who 


had favored Judge Wilkerson’s promotion. 
Mr. Richberg’s opening statements be- 


The witness said Judge 


Integrity Under Investigation 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 


He said the President is given power! man, informed him the committee was 
y the Constitution to recommend legis- . 


on to and advise Congress but that in 
|no manner can the Constitution be con- 
strued as conferring the power upon the 
President to “override the will of the peo- 
| ple as reflected through their duly elected 


interested in learning something about 
the nominee’s personal integrity rather 
than in a discussion of views of a court 
ruling. 

“It is one thing to disagree with a 
judge’s decision on matters of law,” said 
Senator Borah, “but it’s wholly another 
thing for that judge to have arrived at 
his decision because of outside influences. 
Let’s talk about the legal questions less 
and about the integrity of Judge Wilker- 
son more. 

“That is important to me, as it is to 
other members of the Committee. I have 
reached the conclusion that Judge Wil- 
| kerson is a very able man.” 

Prepared Statement Read 

Mr. Richberg read a prepared statement 
to the Committee explaining why he had 
returned to give testimony. In the course 
of this summary, the Committee Chair- 
man suggested the lines his testimony 
should take. 


ported favorably by the subcommittee to 
the main Committee on the Judiciary, but 
representations were made that the record 
was not complete, and further hearings 
have been ordered. Senator Borah said 
he did not know when they would be held 
or how long they would continue. 

Mr. Richberg was unable for lack of 
time to do more than complete his ex- 
planatory statement concerning his oppo- 


was taken. 


Operation on Full Time 
Favored for Station KGGC 


Full time operation for Station KGGC, 
San Francisco, and denial of an applica- 
tion for a new, television station have been 
recommended to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in reports submitted by a Com- 
mission examiner. 


Examiner Elmer W. Pratt, reporting on 
both cases, recommended that Station 
KGGC, the Golden Gate Broadcasting 
Company, be given the time formerly al- 
loted to Station KFQU, Holy City, Calif., 
before the Commission recently denied its 


is 


| He reminded the House of the Presi- 

dent’s recommendation that he be | ae eee 
He said 
| the country is running behind $5,000 every 
minute and said if the House majority 
is not going to put through legislation, | 
“let the President of the United States | 
act and give him authority necessary for | 


The application of the Shreveport 


Broadcasting Company, Shreveport, La., 
for a new visual broadcasting station, was 
recommended for denial because the com- 
pany failed to establish that it was fi- 
nancially and technically equipped to 
operate the station. 


.. The-.. 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 6, 1932 


9 a. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, called to discuss legislative mat- 
ters. 


9:15 a. nii—Eugene Meyer Jr., Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Senor Don Juan Fran- 
cisco de Cardenas, the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, called to present Commander J. 
L. Cortejo, of the Spanish Training Ship 
"Juan Sebastian de Elcano.” 

12:30 p. m.—A committee representing 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers In- 
stitute, headed by its president, W. D. 
M. Summers, of New York, called to pre- 
sent resolutions relative to Government 
economy. 

12:40 p. m.—The President received 
Edward Cavanaugh, selected as Phila- 
delphia’s “outstanding” boy in connec- 
tion with Boys’ Week. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with pupils of the Henderson 
Settlement School, of Linda, Ky. 

4:30 p. m—Arthur M. Hyde, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, called to present 
his brother, Lawrence M. Hyde, of Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., and Judge Frank E. 
Atwood, of Carrollton, Mo., to the Pres- 
ident. 

Remainder of day/—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 


it 





spondence, 


The Wilkerson nomination once was re- | 


sition to the nominee before adjournment | 










April Figures Awaited 


In view of the fact that March exports 
went up at a rate more rapid than in 
March, 1931, figures for April, which 
should be available late this month, will 
be watched with interest. 

Automotive exports in March reached 
$9,999,398, compared with $8,039,807 in 
February, to supply the highest export 
total since August, 1931. Shipments of 
trucks were especially interesting, with @ 
gain of 1,079 units, or 52 per cent, over 
February, despite a 16 per cent reduction 
in output. Production of passenger cars 
was 5.6 per cent above the previous month, 
while exported improved 604 units, or 12 
per cent. 

Exports of passenger cars for March 
were set at 5,483 units, against 4,879 in 
the previous month, while truck exports 
numbered 3,175 Whits, compared with 2,096 
in February. 


Value of Exports Higher 


From the standpoint of export valuae 
tion, the March total showed gains over 
the February figures of $525,451, or 19.9 
per cent, for passenger cars; $437,584, or 
47 per cent, for trucks; and $996,546, or 
22.3 per cent, for miscellaneous automotive 
| products. 

The census figures show that the num- 
ber of autos financed at retail was 141,187 
in March against only 123,574 the month 
before. Of the March total, 32.86 per cent 
were new cars, and 64.01 per cent used, 
The unclassified group accounted for 3.13 
| per cent. 

The number of new cars financed rose 
from 40,790 in February to 46,390 the fol< 
lowing month, while the volume advanced 
| from $23,623,496 to $26,985,512. The num- 
| ber of used machines financed rose from 
78,802 to 90,373, with the volume rising 
from $19,941,665 to $22,852,574. Unclassi- 
fied cars increased from 3,992 to 4,424, 
with the amount of financing rising from 
| $1,263,977 to $1,480,878. 


Total Financing Reduced 
| All types of financing show a consid~ 


|erable reduction compared with March, 
1931, figures, and the totals for the first 
quarter of the year are well below those 
of the first three months of 1931. 

The March export totals represent re< 
spective gains of 20, 21 and 22 per cent 
for passenger cars, trucks and miscellane< 
ous products, as compared with January, 

Belgium and Japan Lead 

Belgium and Japan occupied the leading 
market positions as outlets for American 
passenger cars during March, and, with 
| their order reversed, were the chief pur~ 
chasers of trucks. It should be undere 
stood that a large share of the shipments 
to Belgium are undoubtedly intended for 
| reexport. 

With but four exceptions, the 15 more 
important markets for passenger car@ 
were noticeably improved over February, 
and in several instances exceeded their 
| demands over March of last year. A like 
| condition was apparent in the truck field, 
Sweden being the one exception where 
the demand was decidedly stronger than 
in February. 

A substantial increase was noted in 
| practically every item of the miscellane< 
ous group, with passenger car engines, 
horns, wrenches and outboard motors 
showing exceptionally larger percentage 
| gains. 
| Motor Cycle Exports Higher 
| Motor cycles and trailers were consider< 
|ably improved, the former being higher 
|than in any month since August. Twa 
|classes of gears, tire service equipmen 
| electric tools, storage batteries, mi 
| boats and service appliances were slightly, 
| reduced, : 

March imports of automotive products 
attained a value of $43,948, as compared 
with $35,532 in February. This increase 
was entirely accounted for by a higher 
passenger car valuation, the 33 units 
|amounting to $34,779, against 32 units 
valued at $22,929 during the previous 
month. Bodies and parts dropped from 
$15,603 to $9,169. The total value for 
| the month’s imports decreased $64,107, og 
59 per cent, from March of last year. 











China Told to Protect 
American Interests at Amoy 


Chinese naval and military authoritie@ 
at Amoy have been instructed to give 
full and special protection to American 
life and property there, the Departmen§ 
of State announced May 6. The announce« 
ment follows in full text: 

The Department of State has been ine 
|formed by the American Legation at 
|Peiping to the following effect: 

“On April 26 the Consul General, Willys 
R. Peck, left with the Minister for Fore 
eign Affairs an aide memoire urging 
National Government to take all possible ~ 
measures to protect American life 
property in Amoy and Kulangsu. 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs replied 
der date May 4 to the effect that 
|Fukien Provincial Government, the 
istry of the Navy and the Ministries 
Military Administration had been directed 
to instruct the Chinese naval and 
tary forces at Amoy to give full and 
saceeae to American life and 
there.” 
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Tax Ruling Made 
On Gift of Realty 


Prior to Death 





Transfers Held Made in 
Contemplation of Demise 


And Hence Subject to 
Federal Estate Levy 





ELizaBETH M. KENGEL, EXECUTRIX OF JOHN 
A. KENGEL, DECEASED, 
v. 
UNITED STATES. é 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No, K-470. 

Ricuarp B. Barker (Davin I. Husar with 
him on the brief), for plaintiffs; 
CrHartes B. Rucs (Joseph H. SHEPPARD 
and Wii11am T. Sasrne Jr., with him on 
the brief), for defendant. 

Before Bootu, Chief Justice, and WHALEY, 
Writrams, LITTLETON and GREEN, Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
May 2, 1932 


Boorn, Chief Justice, delivered the opinion 
of the court: 


On May 29, 1925, the plaintiffs paid to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue $93,994.35 
Federal estate taxes assessed by the Commis- 
sioner against the estate of Joseph Kengel, 
oy On June 1, 1925, the plaintiffs paid 

small deficiency assessment of $5.58. 

Of the total amount of estate taxes paid 
$91,255.56 was assessed and paid because the 
Commissioner included in the estate tax as- 
sessment the then value of certain real prop+ 
erty in the City of Detroit deeded by the de- 
cedent to his two sons, John A. and Frank R. 
Kengel, on May 12, 1924, the property being 
valued at $1,300,000, the CCommissioner con- 
tending that decedent transferred said prop- 
erty to his sons in contemplation of death. 
This suit is for the recovery of the tax paid 
as above. 

No jurisdictional question is involved. We 
cite the provisions of the Revenue Act appli- 
cable, as follows: 

Sec. 401. That, in lieu of the tax imposed 
by Title IV of the Revenue Act of 1918, a 
tax equal to the sum of the following per- 
centages of the value of the net estate (de- 
termined as provided in Section 403) is 
hereby imposed upon the transfer of the 
net estate of every decedent dying after thc 
passage of this act, whether a resident or 
nonresident of the United States: 


Ten per centum of the amount by which 
the net estate exceeds $1,000,000 and does not 
exceed $1,500,000; 

Sec. 402. That the value of the gross estate 
of the decedent shall be determined by in- 
cluding the value at the time of his death 
of all property, real or personal, tangible or 
intangible, wherever situated— 


(c) To the extent of any interest therein 
of which the decedent has at any time made 
a transfer, or with respect to which he has 
at any time created a trust, in contempla- 
tion of or intended to take effect in posses- 
sion or enjoyment at or after his death 
(whether such transfer or trust is made or 

_ereated before or after the passage of this 
act), except in case of a bona-fide sale for 
a fair consideration in money or money's 
worth. 

Any transfer of a material part of his 
property in the nature of a final disposition 
or distribution thereof, made by the dece- 
dent within two years prior to his death 
without such a consideration, sha}l, unless 
shown to the contrary, be deemed to have 
been made in contemplation of death within 
the meaning of this title. (Revenue Act ef 
1921, 42 Stat. 227, 277, 278.) 

The Treasury Regulations in force and ap- 
licable are Articles 17 and 18 of Regulations 

bs. and contain the following provisions: 

Art. 17. Nature and Time of Transfer.—A 
transfer made by the decedent at any time, 
and in any manner, is taxable when made 
in contemplation of or intended to take 
effect in ion or enjoyment at or after 

his death, provided it was not a bona-fide 

sale for a fair consideration in money or 
money's worth. To constitute such a sale 
it must have been made in good faith, and 
the price must have been a fair equivalent, 
and reducible to a money value. 

Art. 18. Nature of Transfer.—The words “in 
contemplation of death’ do not mean, on 
the one hand, a general expectation of death 
such as all persons entertain, nor, on the 


‘other, is the meaning limited to 
an expectation of immediate death. 
A transfer, however, is made in con- 


;templation of death wherever the person 
. making it is influenced to do so by such an 
expectation of death, arising from bodily or 
mental conditions, as prompts persons to 
dispose of their property to those whom 
they deem proper objects of their bounty. 
. Such a transfer is taxable, although the de- 
cedent parts absolutely and immediately 
with his title to and possession and enjoy- 
ment of the property. * * * 
j soe 

The case is one of fact. United States. v. 
Wells, 283 U. S. 102, and Heiner v. Donnan, 
decided by the Supreme Court March 21, 1932. 
It was said in the Wells case: 

“It is apparent that there can be no precise 
delimitation of the transactions embraced 
within the conception of transfers in ‘contem- 

lation of death,’ as there can be none in re- 

ation to fraud, undue influence, due process 
of law, or other familiar legal concepts which 
are applicable to many varying circumstances. 

“There is no escape from the necessity of 
carefully scrutinizing the circumstances of 
each case to detect the dominant motive of 
the donor in the light of his bodily and men- 
tal condition, and thus give effect to the 
manifest purpose of- the statute” (p. 119). 

Joseph Kengel, a naturalized citizen of the 
United States, was born in Germany on Aug. 
15, 1831; he came to this country in his early 
20s, taking up a permanent residence in De- 


| Burglary Defined 
In Alabama Ruling 





Breaking of Lock on Gasoline 
Pump Declared Not to 
Constitute Offense 





Montgomery, Ala., May 6 
The breaking of a lock holding a pump 
handle of a gasoline tank located under- 


ground, releasing the handle, and then 
using the pump to extract gasoline does 
not constitute the statutory offense of 
burglary, according to a ruling just an- 
nounced by the Court of Appeals of Ala- 
bama. . 

The gasoline pump and tank were held 
by the court not to be a “structure” within 
the meaning of the language of the stai- 
ute defining burglary. 

“Applying the rule of strict. construc- 
tion, applicable to criminal statutes, our 
judgment,” the court said, “is that a 
‘structure’ within the meaning of the 
statute must have the same characteris- 
tics of the structures specifically named 
in the statute—must consist of four walls 
{and a roof, and, if not resting on the 
earth’s surface as a floor, must have a 
floor of other material—and must be sus- 
ceptible of being entered by a human be- 
ing. A gasoline pump is not such a 
structure.” 


with Mr. Church, visited Joseph Kengel at 
his home to secure the execution of the 
deeds. 

Joseph Kengel, the father, declined at this 
time to sign the deeds, saying he wished a 
few days to think the matter over. While 
the record contains testimony contrary to the 


of May 5, 1924, as the date when the deeds 
were finally executed, another witness, a 
trained nurse in charge on that date, fixes 
the same definitely, and this testimony is 
corroborated by a sworn answer filed by John 
A. and Frank Kengel in a chancery proceeding 
brought against them by the grandchildren of 
the decedent, in which the date May 5, 1924, 
}is expressly fixed as stated in this opinion 
and May 12, 1924, given as the date of ex- 


ecution. 
-~ + +: 


In addition to this, the record indisputably 
establishes that the deeds were not executed 
on the date of the son’s first visit to his 
faher and that the father declined at first 
to sign them; and while the deeds bear a 
notarial acknowledgment as of May 5, 1924, 
they were not recorded until May 28, 1924, 
three days prior to the father’s death, and 
we think from the record were in fact signed 
on May 12, 1924. 

The matter is not one of such vital im- 
portance as the plaintiffs accord it, for aside 
from all other facts there can be no doubt 
that the sons regarded the father on the date 
when the deeds were signed as rapidly ap- 
proaching his demise. 


he transferred by deed to his son, Frank, cer- 
tain other parcels of land located in the 
States of ichigan and Missouri, with in- 
structions then given to Frank to distribute 
the lands deeded equally among his grand- 
children, and in a court proceeding Frank A. 
Kengel admitted the above facts. 

There can be no doubt that the relations 
between Joseph Kengel and his two sons were 
cordial, intimate, and confidential. The 
father had expressed a desire for his sons 
to have the Library Park Hotel property, and 
there is evidence in the record that he con- 
templated deeding it to them, but he never 
did so until his final illness, notwithstanding 
@ man of his unusually advanced age, in full 
| possession of his faculties, must have known 
and appreciated the seriousness of even slight 
illness. 

The way was open by either will or deed 
to accomplish his desire. It is abundantly 
proved that Joseph Kengel was a frugal and 
astute business man; he knew full well the 
value of property and the consequences which 
might follow his parting irrevocably with title 
to the same. 

Real estate constituted practically all his 
estate and during all the years of his long 
life he retained title to it in his own name, 
and as we view it must have appreciated 
what it meant to him to deed it to another; 
a transaction of such consequences to such 
an active, certain and prudent man justifies 
the inference, to say the least, that the time 
had arrived when he confidently believed he 
would have no ee = for it. 


The findings, we think, accurately reflect 
the facts of the case. We will not discuss 
them in all their relationship to the transac- 
tion involved. It is sufficient to say that 
the deeding of the property included by the 
commissioner in the decedent’s estate under 
the circumstances and at the time it was 
deeded exacts of the court the necessity, as 
was said in the Wells case (supra), “of care- 
fully scrutinizing the circumstances of each 
case to detect the dominant motive of the 
donor in the light of his bodily and mental 
condition.” 

Subjecting the facts to the rule thus es- 
tablished, we find an unusually elderly man 
who all his life exerted a maximum of in- 
dustry and intelligence in the acquirement 
of large and extremely valuable real estate 
holdings, maintaining watchful care in the 
management and control of the same by per- 
sonal supervision, never parting with the title 
or making any disposition whatever of it 
during his life to his heirs, and family, when 
over 92 years of age, fatally ill, confined to 
bed, and under the care of doctors, deeds to 
his sons realty constituting 86 per cent of 
his entire estate, and to his grandchildren 
additional realty of a value not shown. 

This is, we think, clearly evidentiary that 
the transfers were made in contemplation 
of death, and that the ‘dominant motive” in 
thus without other consideration than love 
and affection in making said transfers, was 
his consciousness that he was affiicted with a 
fatal malady. A man of the type and mental 
sturdines of Joseph Kengel did not need to 





| facts just stated and witnesses do fix the date | 


Preceding May 12, 1924, and on April 3, 1924, | 
at a time when Joseph Kengel was fatally ill, | 


| © ame day and date Frauk Kengel, in company | 


be told that he was fatally ill. We think the 
petition should be dismissed. It is so or- 
dered. 

Watery, Judge; WittraMs, Judge; LirrLeton, 
Judge; and Green, Judge, concur. 


troit, Mich., in the year 1854. A few years | 
later he established in Detroit a carriage busi- | 
Ness, and thereby laid the foundation of his) 
Bubsequent fortune. | 

In 1865 the decedent began to purchase real 
estate in the city. and at the time of his 
death owned contiguous parcels of the same 
which came to be known as the Library Park 
Hotel property, valued at $1,300,000. Toward 
the development, care, and management of 
this property Mr. Kengel gave almost his ex- 
clusive attention, and in its ownership mani- 
fested conscious pride and concern. | 

In 1895 Mrs. Kengel, the wife of the dece- | 
dent. died at their home in Detroit, and soon 
thereafter Mr. Kengel retired from the car- | 
Triage business and removed from Detroit to a} 
country home he constructed on Lake St. | 
Clair at Grosse Pointe, near Mt, Clemens, | 
Mich., some 20 “_ ee | 





On May 31, 1924, Joseph Kengel died intes- 
tate at his country home, having attained the 
age of 92 years 9 months and 16 days. He left 
surviving him two sons, John A. Kengel, since | 
deceased, and Frank H. Kengel, and certain | 
grandchildren—children of a deceased son and | 
daughter—as his heirs at law. Joseph Kengel. | 
tthe plaintiff's father, enjoyed remarkably good 
health; he was rarely ever ill, and his mental | 
faculties remained unimpaired. 

He was active in the management of his| 
business affairs, devoting much time thereto 
until within a few months of his death. On| 
March 5. 1924, the decedent contracted a heavy | 
cold which confined him to his house, an Iill- 
mess which at its beginning did not alarm 
him or his family. 
* In a few days, however, his unimproved | 
condition caused his housekeeper to call in a} 
doctor to see him, and on March 9, 1924, the | 
doctor found him in bed suffering from an| 

uinal hernia of the right side, as the phy- | 
sician then diagnosed the case, which, notwith- | 
standing his enfeebled appearance and con- | 
dition, the doctor did not regard as dan-| 





April 22, 1932. 


rous. 

Qn March 17, 1924, this same doctor ania | 
again and reported decedent's condition as/| 
not alarming. On March 29, 1924, the doctor 
reported his patéent as suffering from bron- 
chitis, weak heart. and severe pains in his 
left side, which because of his advanced age 
might prove serious. During the early days| 
of April. 1924, the decedent’s bronchitis im- | 
a Seng but his physical condition indicated | 

tense weakness, and he was confined to his | 
bed continuously. 

On May 12, 1924, decedent's son, Frank Ken- | 
gal, and an intimate friend, a Mr. Church, 
consulted two eminent surgeons, and the 

. Yollowing day, accompanied by one of them, 
a Doctor Allen, drove out to his father’s home. 
Doctor Allen found the decedent in a very 
serious condition, both physically and men- | 
tally, i. e., drowsiness and an indisposition 
to be disturbed characterized his mentality, 
and physically he was very weak, 

. +~+ + 

The doctor diagnosed his case as cancer of 
the stomach, an affiction which in the doc- 
tor’s opinion had existed for at least six | 
months and for which he could propose no 
wemedy, saying he would probably not sur- 
vive for more than two or three weeks. | 
_ Without going into additional details, it is| 
sufficient at this point to observe that on | 
May 31. 1924, Joseph Kengel died. On May 5, | 
"1924, Frank Kengel caused two deeds to be| 

up, conveying to him and his brother, 
lohn A. Kengel, an undivided one-half inter- | 
@st in the Library Park Hotel property, the 
@ealty involved in this litigation. On the 


subject to the court’s control but acts as 


statute from pledging assets exceeding in 
50 per cent, and the receiver, standing in 


powered to authorize the Commissioner 


7 U.S. Daily, 450, May 7, 1932. 


Federal 


to the Federal estate tax; the decedent 
92 years of age and the transfers were 
the relations between the decedent and 


property and the consequences which 
title to the same.—Kengel v. U.S. 


(Ct. 


| 
| 





Salt Lake City, Utah. 
J. C. RICHES 

Vv. 
Wa tter H. Hapitock, BANK COMMISSIONER 
OF UTAH, JosepH N. LEGGAT, EXAMINER IN 
CHARGE OF SuGAR BANKING COMPANY, AND 
James H. WoLre, JupGE OF THE DISTRICT 

Court oF SALt LAKE COUNTY. 
Supreme Court of Utah. 
No. 5290. 

Petition for writ of prohibition. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 26, 1932 


SrrauPp, J.—This is an original proceeding by 
prohibition to restrain the District Court and 
the Bank Commissioner from enforcing and 
carrying out an order of the District Court 
authorizing and directing the Company to 
borrow, from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration organized by an act of Congress, 
| $150,000 and mortgage and pledge any and all 
of the assets of the bank to secure its pay- 
ment. 

Upon a verified petition therefor, an alterna- 
tive writ was issied to desist or show cause. 
At the same time there also was issued by us 
a writ of certiorari in aid of the writ of pro- 
| hibition; and in response thereto, all 
proceedings had in the District Court with re- 
}spect to the authority granted the Commis- 
sioner were certified and transmitted to this 
court. 

The substance of the petition here filed and 
upon which the glternative writ was granted is 
that the Sugar Baking Company was & cor- 
poration organized under the laws of Utah; 
| that it was insolvent and in pursuance of laws 
of Utah 1921, Chap. 23, as amended by laws 
1923, Chap. 33, Walter H. Hadlock, the Bank 
Commissioner of Utah, took possession of the 
property ad business of the bank, appointed 
Joseph N. Leggat as examiner and put him in 
charge of the property and affairs of the bank 
| for the purpose of liquidation; 

op + se 

That on March 11, 1932, Hadiock, as suc 
liquidating agent, filed his petition in the Dis- 
trict Court in and for Salt Lake County 
whereby he applied for an order that he be 
authorized and directed to negotiate a loan in 
the sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as 
could be obtained, from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, to execute all necessary 
notes, mortgages and other contracts in re- 
spect thereto, discount any and all notes and 
other obligations held by him as such liquidat- 
ing agent, and to pledge, mortgage, hypothe- 
cate and otherwise encumber any and all of 
the assets and property of the bank in: his 
hands; 

And that in pursuance of such petition, the 
court authorized and directed him to negoti- 
jate the loan and secure its payment as in the 
petition set forth. It further is alleged that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation would 
not make a loan to a banking or financial 
institution in process of liquidation, unless 
lit is secured by at least one-third of the 
assets of the banking or financial institution 
and that to secure the loan it will be neces- 
sary to pledge the assets of the bank “in an 
amount exceeding 50,per cent in excess ot 
the amount borrowed’ as collateral security. 

It then is alleged that the plaintiff, Riches, 





| applying for the writ, is a depositor and stock- ] 


|holder of the bank, that his liability as a 
stockholder has been fully paid, that his 
}claim as a depositor has been allowed, that 
}only 20 per cent thereof had been paid and 
|that the balance of 80 per cent remains un- 
paid; that the District Court was without 
power or authority to order or direct the 


poses set forth in his petition filed in the 
District Court, that the order was granted 
|over Riches’ objection and protest and was 
}in violation of law, and, unless restrained, 
the Commissioner will apply for and obtain 
the loan, pledge any and all of the assets 
of the bank to secure its payment and will 
do all acts ordered and directed by the Dis- 
trict Court, which if carriedyout will increase 
|} the obligations and liabilities of the bank, 
imperil its assets, render the bank and the 
Commissioner unable to repay the loan and 
thereby cause a foreclosure and loss of the 
pledged assets, to plaintiff's irreparable in- 


jury. 
: i a 

The Commissioner demurred to the peti- 
tion filed herein and eaused the proceedings 
in the district court to be certified and trans- 
mitted to this court. In the petition filed by 
the Commissioner in the district court it in 
substance was alleged that he was the ap- 
pointed, qualified and Acting Bank Commis- 
sioner of Utah; that the Sugar Banking Com- 
pany became ivent and closed its doors; 
that he took possession of the property and 
business of the bank; that he appointed Leg- 
gat as examiner and put him in charge of the 
property and assets of the bank; that the 
examiner under orders of the court paid in 
full the preferred claims amounting to the 
sum of $52,298.34. 

That the Commissioner paid to the deposi- 
tors of the bank and common creditors 20 
per cent of their claims filed and approved; 
“that the balance of the assets of the Sugar 
Banking Company now remeining on hand 
consisted of what is commonly called frozen 
assets;” that since the payment of the last 
dividend of 10 per cent which was in Septem- 
ber, 1931, insufficient funds had been col- 
lected in the liquidation of the bank to en- 
|able the payment of any further dividend; 


tion of the assets of the bank to realize funds 
to pay any further dividends to depositors or 
creditors ‘‘within the next year, and then prob- 
ably only a small dividend, not to exceed an 
additional 10 per cent, unless this petition is 
granted.” 

That if the petitioner is compelled to force 
liquidation of the assets by sale under pres- 
ent <opecooed market conditions or by press- 
ing collections of notes, irreparable loss would 
be suffered by the creditors and depositors; 
that under orders of the court, the Commis- 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CONTEMPT—Direct contempt—Remarks of counsel to court—Power of court to 
adjudge attorney in contempt without affording him opportunity to purge himself— 
An attorney who turned to the presiding judge in anger, when the court sustained 
objections to remarks made in.an argument to the jury, and said, “surely the court 
knows the merest elementary rules of law” and that “this court can not intimidate 
me” could be adjudged in contempt of court without being accorded an opportunity 
to explain or excuse his contempt and thus purge himself or show that no contempt 
was intended; the language and the conduct of the attorney were contemptuous, 
and, although except in unusual cases, it is the part of wisdom on the part of the 
court, to ask for an explanation and to afford the contemnor an opportunity to 
purge himself or to show that no contempt was intended, contempt in the presence 
of the court may be of such a character that no explanation is warranted, and, 
when it appears from the conduct and language that the lawyer is unquestionbly 
guilty of contempt, disclaimer of any intention of disrespect is no excuse. 
Cheadle, State of Mont. ex rel. v. District Court et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6977, 








Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Insolvency—Powers of liquidator—Loan from Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation—Pledge of assets as security— 

The Bank Commissioner of Utah, as the liquidating agent of an insolvent 
bank, did not have the power to borrow funds from the Federal Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and pledge the bank’s assets to secure the loan under an 
order of the District Court of Utah purporting to authorize him to so do; the 
Commissioner in liquidating an insolvent bank does not act as a chancery receiver 


an executive officer who derives his powers 


from the statutes and has no power not granted thereby; Commissioner has no 
statutory power to obtain such a loan; such power is not incidental to the power to 
“preserve” the assets of the bank; the bank, as a going concern, was prohibited by 


value the amount of the loan by more than 
the shoes of such bank, had no power to do 


so to secure a loan from the Reconstruction Corporation; the court, even if em- 


to obtain the loan and pledge the assets 


as security, could not exercise the power without notice to the depositors, creditors 
and stockholders affording them an opportunity to be heard before granting the 
order.—Riches v, Hadlock, Bank Commissioner of Utah et al. 


(Utah Sup. Ct.)— 





Taxation 


ESTATE TAX—Gross estate—Gifts made in contemplation of death—Evidence— 
Evidence considered and held that transfers of real estate made by the decedent 
shortly before his death were made in contemplation of death, and hence subject 


, at the time of his death, was more than 
made when he was in a critical condition; 
his sons to whom the transfer was made 


were cordial, intimate, and confidential, and it was abundantly proved that the 
decedent was a frugal and astute business man who knew full well the value of 


might follow his parting irrevocably with 
Cl.)—7 U. S. Daily, 450, May 7, 1932. 





the | 


Commissioner to obtain the loan for the pur- | 


that it would be impossible from a liquida-\ 


| Bank Commissioner Denied 
| To Borrow From Finance Agency 





Utah Supreme Court Holds District Court Was Without 
| Power to Authorize Officer as Liquidator of Insolvent Bank 


To Obtain Loan 


sioner levied a 100 per cent stockholders’ 
liability on all of the outstanding capital 
stock of the bank, and although the Commis- 
sioner endeavored and would continue to en- 
| deavor to enforce a@ strict liability on all di- 
| rectors of the bank, it nevertheless was be- 
lieved that upon final liquidation it would be 
impossible to pay the creditors and depositors 
in full, “unless time be permitted to lapse 
before said frozen assets are forced into liqui- 
dation.” 

That the creditors and depositors were de- 
sirous of obtaining “further dividends from 
liquidation” as soon as possible; that due to 
economic conditions of the country generally 
“it is to the best interests of the depositors 
(and creditors of said bank to receive dividends | 
as speedily as possible’; that in many in- 
stances continued operations of the respective 
businesses and enterprises of the creditors and 
depositorg were primarily dependent upon a 
speedy liquidation and recovery of their 
claims, and unless speedily recovered they will 
suffer irreparable loss. 

+ + + 


He then alleged that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was a corporation organ- 
ized under a congressional act and made spe- | 
cial reference to Sec. 5 thereof; that unless | 
the petition to borrow $150,000 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation be immedi- 
ately granted, the available $200,000,000 which 
the corporation may loan for purposes set 
forth in the petition will be exhausted. 

That “in the opinion of the Commissioner 
it is to the best interest of the depositors and | 
creditors of the Sugar Banking Company that 
a loan of $150,000, or so large a portion thereof | 
as possible, be obtained by your petitioner 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and that such amount as may be obtained be 
immediately distributed to the depositors and 
creditors of the Sugar Banking Company in 
the form of a dividend,” and that the Com- 
missioner be authorized and directed to con-| 
tract for such loan and pledge the assets of | 
the bank as in the petition set forth. 

Upon presentation of the petition to the | 
district court a hearing thereof was fixed by | 
the court on March 14, 1932, on notice to be! 
given the attorney for the bank. No other 
or further notice was directed to be given. 
Written notice of the filing and hearing of | 
the ns age was served on the attorney for 
the bank on the same day the petition was | 
filed. No other or further notice of any kind, | 
by service or by publication or otherwise, was 
given to anyone of the filing or hearing of 
the petition. 

The attorneys for the bank made no ap-| 
pearance and neither consented nor objected | 
to the order applied for. On the hearing, 
Riches, the plaintiff herein and a depositor | 
and stockholder of the bank, by counsel ap- 
| peared and protested and objected to the 
granting of the order on the ground that the 
court was without power or authority to 
hear the petition or grant the order as prayed 
for, and that to grant it was in violation of 


law. 
+++ 

The objection was overruled and the peti- 
tion heard. The only evidence adduced was 
the testimony of Leggat, the examiner, who 
was called as a witness by counsel for the 
Commissioner. After testifying he was the 
examiner, he was asked and answered: 

“Q. You have filed a petition in this court 
(he had filed none but the Commissioner 
| had) asking leave to apply te the Recon- 
| struction Finance Corporation for a loan of 
| $150,000, and for authorization to pledge the 
| assets of The Sugar Banking Company. Have 
| you gone into this matter sufficiently to state 
| at this time whether or not, in your opin- 
| ion, that is to the best interests of the de- 
| positors and stockholders and creditors of 


A. It un- 
| doubtedly is. 
| “Q. In your opinion. You have already 
| paid 20 per cent dividends upon all claims 
that have been filed with the court? A. 

Yes, sir. 

“Q. And in your opinion will you be 
able to pay a further dividend during the 
current year if this petition is not granted 
and you proceed with the liquidation of the 
~ as you have heretofore done? A. No, 
sir. 

“Mr. Moyle (Attorney for the Commis- 
sioner): I think that is all, your honor.” 

On cross-examination by counsel for Riches, 
the witness further testified it was his under- 
| Standing that under the rules and regula- 
| tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, a pledge of more than 50 per cent in ad- 
dition or more than 50 per cent additional 
security than the amount of the loan was 
contemplated, and that at least one-third of 
the assets of the liquidating bank would 
have to be pledged and that “in this particular 
case probably more than that;” 

That “we will have to pledge a good deal | 
more than that in order to give the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation sufficient col- 
lateral to secure their loan in the event that 
they make it;” that the loan would be for the 
term of three years with interest at 515 or 
6 per cent per annum and that “it is contem- 
plated by this petition that the present 
assets should be mortgaged, hypothecated or 
pledged for the purpose of obtaining funds 
) with which to pay -** dividend.” 














| The Sugar Banking Company? 


That was all the evidence adduced at the 
hearing. Upon that the District Court, in 
granting the order, recited that “the court 
|having heard the evidence adduced by the 
| petitioner and by the protestant (none was 
adduced by the protestant), and the matter 
having been submitted the court now finds 
that it is to the best interests of the deposi- 
tors, stockholders and creditors of the Sugar 
Banking Company that the petition be granted, 
as prayed for (which is a mere conclusion and 
barren of any facts found or testified to,) 
and that said petition should be granted as 
prayed for, and the protest of the said J. C. 
| Riches should be denied;” 

And thereupon the court entered an order 
authorizing and directing the Commissioner 
and examiner to borrow $150,000, or so much 
thereof as could be obtained, from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation for the use 
and purposes as in the petition set forth and 
to mortgage and pledge any and all of the 
assets of the bank to secure its payment as in 
the petition alleged. 

We have a statute, Comp. Laws Utah 1917, 
Chap. 6, relating to the ‘State Banking De- 
partment,” and to the appointment of a 
Bank Commissioner by the Governor of the 
State with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and which prescribes his duties and 
| powers, 
| In 1921, Laws 1921, Chap. 23, further legis- 
| lation was had relating to the ‘Suspension 
and liquidation of banks,”’ which, as amended 
by Laws 1923, Chap. 33, so far as here ma- 
terial, provides that when a bank to which the 
'act is applicable becomes insolvent, the 
Commissioner is authorized without aid of 
court to forthwith take possession of the 
property and the business of the bank; that 
upon taking possession he forthwith is re- 
quired to give notice of guch fact to all per- 
}sons, companies, etc., “holding or in posses- 
sion of any assets of such bank,” and within 
a prescribed time give notice by advertise- 
ments in newspapers as he may direct, calling 
on all persons “who may have claims against 
such bank to present the same to the bank 
commissioner,” and to give a similar notice 
to all persons whose names appear as credi- 
tors upon the books of the bank, and to liqui- 
date its assets. 

-~+ + 


Such laws empower the Commissioner with- 
out the aid or approval of the court to ap- 
| point one or more special examiners and as- 
sistants to assist him in the liquidation and 
}to convert the assets coming into his or 
their hands into cash and account therefor 
}and make distribution thereof. Such laws 
further provide that: 

“Upon taking possession of the property an@ 
business of such bank, the bank commissioner 
is .authorized to collect money due to such 
bank, and to do such other acts as are neces- 
sary to preserve its assets and business, and 
shall proceed to liquidate the affairs thereof, 
as hereinafter provided. The bank commis- 
sioner shall collect all debts due and claims 
belonging to it, and upon the order of the 
| district court in and for the county in which 
| the office of such bank is located, may sell 
| or compound all bad or doubtful debts, and 
‘on like order may sell the real estate and 





| lenged. 


| ceivers, 2d Ed., 17; 2 Tardy’s Smith on Re- 


| Banks, v. 


| Hannah v. Moberly Bank, 67 Mo. 678; Hoff v.! 


}ner State Bank v. Ransom, 35 S. D. 244, 151 





| personal property of such bank, on such tenmms 
|as the court shall direct.” 

They further provide that at any time after 
| the expiration of the date fixed for the pre- 
sentation of claims, the Commissioner may 
|“out of the funds remaining in his hands 
|after the payment of expenses, declare one 
|or more dividends, and after the expiration 
| of one year from the first publication of notice 
to creditors, he may declare a final dividend, 


| such dividends to be paid to such persons and | 


|/in such amounts and upon such notice as 


|eounty in which the office of such bank was 
| located.” 

| And finally the act (Laws 1921, Chap. 23, 
| Sec. 13) provides that: 

| “No receiver shall be appointed by any 
court, nor shall any deed of assignment for 
lthe bei.efit of creditors be filed in any dis- 
trict court within this State for any bank 
| except upon notice to the bank commissioner, 
| unless in case of urgent necessity it becomes 
lin the judgment of the court necessary so to 


{a creature and a 
| whose custody of the property and assets of 


| sioner or what orders or directions may be 
|may be directed by the district court of the | given him by the court, we must look to | 





Right 





do in order to preserve the assets of such 
bank. 

“The bank commissioner may within five 
days after the service of such notice upon 
him take possession of such bank, in which 
case no further proceedings shall be had upon 
such application for the appointment of re- 
ceiver or under such deed of assignment, or, 
if a receiver has been appointed or such as- 
signee shall have entered upon the adminis- 
tration of his trust, such appointment shali 
be vacated or such assignee shall be removed 
upon application of the bank commissioner 
to the proper court therefor, and the bank 
commissioner shall proceed in all such cases 
to admiinster the assets of such bank, as 
herein provided.” 

When the application for the alternative 
writ was applied for, counsel applying for it 
as well as counsel representing the Com- 
missioner stated that inasmuch as the bank- 
ing company was not a national bank but 
one organized under the laws of Utah, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation would 
not make a loan to such a bank in _ process 
of liquidation, unless it was determined by | 
the court of last resort that the Commis-| 
sioner or liquidating agent was authorized | 
and empowered to contract for the loan, or 
that the courts of such State had authority 
to confer and had conferred such power upon 
him and authorized and directed him to do 
so. We thus were urged to take original 
jurisdiction, grant the alternative writ and | 
on the return thereof hear the matter on 
merits, which was done. + 

?- 


By the statute referred to it is clear that | 
as to banks and banking institutions the 
Legislature ‘in such case took from the courts | 
or attempted to do so their time-honored | 
equity or chancery prerogratives in the ap- | 
pointment of receivers and in directing and | 
controlling them as officers of the court. The/| 
competency of the Legislature so to do is} 
not on this proceeding presented or chal- 
With the wisdom of the legislation 
we are not concerned. Under the statute| 
the taking possession of the property and | 
business of a bank or banking institution 
by the Bank Commissioner is not as an officer 
of a court. | 

His custody of the property is not, as is 
the custody of a receiver appointed by the} 
court, the custody of the court. Under the 
statute, the Commissioner takes possession 
and holds it without the aid of and despite 
judicial action. It is of little moment what 
the Commissioner be called, whether a stat- 
utory receiver, or what not. It, perhaps, is 
best to call him what the Legtslature called 
him, the Bank Commissioner, with powers 
and duties conferred upon him as prescribed 
by the Legislature. | 

He is a mere executive creature of the stat- | 
ute, not of the court, and can exercise only 
such powers as the statute has given him; | 
and no order of the court applied for can, 
be broader than the statute. In other words, | 
he is a public agent or officer of the State 
and derives his powers from the statute. Al- 
derson on Receivers, Sec. 225; 1 Clark on Re- 





ceivers, 2d Ed., 1243, 1249; Ex 
165 U. S. 443; Van Meter v. State, 132 Okl.' 
230, 270 Pac. 41; Amer. Southern Nat. Bank 
v. Smith, 170 Ky. 512, 186 S. W. 482, Ann. 
Cas. 1918B, 959; Ex parte Smith, 160 Ky. 83, 
169 S. W. 582; Kinney vy. Channel State Bank 
(Tex.), 288 S. W. 500; Cochran v. Bennett, 37 
Ga. App. 202, 139 S. E. 428; Bennett, Supt. of | 
Green, 156 Ga. 572, 119 S. E. 620; | 
Isaac v. Marcus, 258 N. Y. 257, 179 N. E. 487; | 


parte Chetwood, 


First State Bank, 174 Minn. 36, 218 N. W.! 
238; In re Farmers’ Exchange Bank, 55 S. D. 
190, 225 N. W. 307; In re Lafayette Bank and 
Tr. Co., 198 N. C. 783, 153 S. E. 452; Scrib- 
N. W. 1023. 

++ + 


This, however, is not to be confused with 
statutory provisions of other jurisdictions 
where the creation of the office of a commis- 
sioner or liquidating agent is by statute or 
by means other than by appointment by the 
court, but where he nevertheless in the dis- 
charge of his duties in administering the 
property and assets of the bank is required 
to obtain orders and direction of the court, 
and is under its orders and directions similar 
to a chancery receiver. Under such statutes | 
it may be said there is no real distinction be- 
tween a so-called statutory and a chancery 
receiver. But that is not the case under the 
laws of this State creating the Bank Com- 
missioner. 

It, however, is claimed that he is nothing | 
more than a statutory receiver with all the 
powers of a chancery receiver appointed by | 
the court and subject to the same direction 
and control by the court. Such a view ren- 
ders the enactment in question futile and 
contrary to its avowed purpose. Among other 
citations the case of National Surety Co. v. 
Pixton, 60 Utah 289, 208 Pae. 878, is cited as} 
supporting the claim that the Commissioner | 
in effect is the same as a receiver appointed | 
by the court; and reference made to the fol- 
lowing quoted statement in that case: 

“In view, therefore, that the assets of the 
bank had passed into the hands of the Bank | 
Commissioner for the purpose of winding up| 
the bank's affairs for the benefit of its! 
creditors, the legal effect of what was done) 
is precisely the same as though a receiver 
had been appointed or an assignment for| 
the benefit of creditors had been made. To 
say that the legal effect is not the same is 
to make a distinction where there is no sub-| 
stantial difference. The law always looks to 
the substance and purpose of things rather | 
than to mere form. We are of the opinion,| 
therefore, that although it be conceded that | 
in this State the right of priority by virtue | 
of the common law which has been adopted 
exists in favor of the State, yet that the) 
right, for the reasons stated, was not enforce- | 
able when penny eee the same.” 

+ 





Such language must be considered in con- 
nection with the question then before the| 
court for review and determination. What | 
was there involved and decided was whether | 
@ surety company, having guaranteed the re- 
payment of funds deposited in a bank by the 
State Treasurer and upon the bank becoming | 
insolvent and its property and assets taken | 
over by the Bank Commissioner and the! 
surety company having paid its surety obli-| 
gation, stool in such a relation to the assets 
of the bank as would the State itself had 
the obligation not been paid and thus had | 
S paniny over all other claims against the 

The holding was that title to the property | 
passed to the Bank Commissioner deen he 
took the property over and because no claim | 
of priority was made by the State before he 
did so, its priority right, if it had any, Was| 
lost when the surety company asserted its 
priority and that its right could not be bet- 
ter than that of the State. 

In connection with that the court, among | 
other things, stated that the assets of the 
bank had passed beyond the bank’s control 
and had passed into the possession and con- 
trol of the officer whose duty it was to ad- 
minister the assets of the insolvent bank, the 
proceedings of which were had before any 
claim of priority was made on behalf of the 
State and that in fact the State asserted no 
claim, and hence the priority right of the 
State, if it had such right, ceased to be ef- 
fective when the surety company attempted 
to assert its right. Then follows the quota- 
“ Pi to by counsel. 

S thus seen that the sole question there 
was as to the right of the ataeas company 
to priority over the other claimants; and that 
the question as to the authority or power 
of the Bank Commissioner or to what extent 
he was subject to the control or direction of 
the court, or as to the particulars in which 
his duties and powers were similar or dis- 
similar to those of a chancery receiver, in no 
sense was before the court, considered or de- 
cided. Nor does the cited case of Walker 
Se Ulan ear Pen mountain Milling Co., ! 

» ‘ac. 228, thro 
the question in hand. ° a 
- + + + 

A striking dissimilarity between a chancer 
receiver and the Bank Commissioner as nore 
created by the statute is, that the former is 
@ creature and an officer of the court, who 
in all primary matters is under the orders | 
and directions of the court and whose custody 
of property and assets of the bank is the | 
custody of the court to be administered under 
its orders and directions, while the latter is 
public officer of the State | 





the bank is not the custody of the court, and | 
where the assets are to be administered by 
him without aid or direction of the court, 
except as by the statute otherwise provided. 
Thus, in determining what power in the 
premises may be exercised by the Commis- 


the statute. It-provides that the Commis- 
sioner, without aid of the court, may on nine | 
enumerated grounds, among which is the 


ground of insolvency, take possession of the | 


business and property of any bank to which 
the act is applicable; appoint one or more 
deputy examiners; give notice to creditors to 


——— 


Daily Proceedings of 
The Court of Claims 


May 6, 1932 


Present: ‘Fenton W. Booth, Chief Jus- 
tice; and William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, and Rich- 
ard S. Whaley, Associate Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Louis Engel. , 


Cases argued and submited together: L-178, 
J. J. Krause, M-54, J. H. Krause, M-55, J. O. 
Krause; argument completed and submitted 
for plaintiff by Mr. C. N. Goodwin; argued 
for defendant by Mr. R. C. Williamson. 

Case argued and submitted: J-555, Ameri- 
can Hide & Leather Co.; argued for plaintiff 
by Mr. George Hamilton, Sr., and Mr. William 
E. Hayes; argued for defendant by Mr. As- 
sistant Attorney General Chas. B. Rugg and 
Mr. G. H. Foster. 

Case submitted without argument: 
G. M. Bashford Co. 

Calendars for May 9, 1932: 

Law Calendar, M-351, Revenue Oil Company; 
M-352, Henry L. Roberts et al.; M-353, W. 
Floyd Long; M-354, Henry L. Roberts; M-355, 
Robert E. Litton; M-356, Henry R. King; M- 
357, Horace H. Overton; M-358, John N. Shep- 

; M-359, Jim Hyde; M-360, Albert L. 
Peters; Cong. 12,552, The Atlantic Works; H- 
376, The Ship Construction & Trading Co.; 
K-482, Charles A. Blume; L-189, Price-Pan- 
coast Coal Co. 


K-14, 


Trial Calendar, K-94, Jefferson Electric Mfg. | 
Co.; M-131, Harry H. Couvrette; L-413, Dakota- | 


Montana Oil Co.; L-491, Heber Hord; H-415, 
National Metal Moulding Co.; L-462, 
shall L. Smith. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 6, 1932 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Lynn H. Latta, Toledo, Ohio, T. Wal- 
lace Quinn, Philadelphia, Pa., and Ballard 
M. Morris, Washington, D. C., were ad- 
mitted to practice. 

} Patents 

No. 2963. Ex parte Jones and Engle. Im- 
provement in ornamentation of tantalum. 
Dismissed for failure to prosecute. 

No. 2966. Ex parte Albert C. Fischer. 
provement in expansion joint. Submitted on 


brief by appellant, and argued by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 


No. 2974. Ex parte Albert C. Fischer. Im- 
provement in air, moisture, and soundproof 
structure, etc. Submitted on brief by appel- 


lant, and argued by Mr. Howard S. Miller, | 


for the Patent Office. 

No. 2967. Ex parte The Toledo Porcelain 
Enamel Products Co. Porcelain enamel fin- 
ishes. Argued by Mr. C. O. Marshall, for ap- 
pellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler, Solicitor 
for the Patent Office. 

No. 2968. Ex parte Edward C. Hoffman. De- 
sign for cabinet stove. Submitted on_brief 
by appellant, and argued by Mr. T. A. Hoste- 
tler, Solicitor for the Patent Office. 

No. 2969. Ex parte Ralph R. Batcher. Im- 
provement in straight-line frequency conden- 
sets. Argued by Mr. John B. Brady, for ap- 
pellant, and by Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the 
Patent Office. 





office of the bank is located; make a list of 
the claims presented ‘specifying what are al- 
lowed and what rejected, and file a copy of 
the list in his office and a copy in the office 
of the County Clerk; 

Appoint deputies, assistants, clerks, ex- 
aminers, and counsel, and fix their compen- 
sation; that on taking possession of the 
property and business of a bank he is author- 


| ized to collect money due the bank and to 


do such other acts as are necessary to pre- 
serve its assets and proceed to liquidate the 
affairs thereof; collect all 
claims belonging to the bank; and that on the 
order of the district court in and for the 
county in which the office of the bank is 
located may sell or compound bad or doubt- 
ful debts, and on like order sell real estate 
and persnal property of the bank on such 
terms as the court may direct. 


++ + 


That after the expiration of the date fixed 
for the presentation of claims, dividends de- 
clared by him are to be paid to such persons 
and in such amount and upon such notice 
as the court in the county in which the bank 
is located may direct; that the allowance of 
expenses paid to assistants, clerks, examiners 
and counsel, is subject to the approval of the 
court and that claims to which objections 
have been made and not rejected by him 
shall be presented to the district court for 
hearing. 


We have thus enumerated the principal 
things which under the statute the Com- 
missioner may do without aid of the court 
and in what particulars he is required to 
have the approval of the court. We do that 
because mindful of the general rule and as 
stated in 1 Tardy’s Smith on Receivers 196, 
that statutory receivers “derive their general 
powers wholly from the statute under which 
they are appointed, and have no powers ex- 
cept those conferred by it, either by express 
terms or such as can be fairly implied from 
the general scope of the statute, or as an in- 
cident to an express power given,” and that 


_ scope of their powers is limited and spe- 
cial. 


The doctrine that the powers of a receiver 
are special and limited applies in a large de- 
gree to all receivers, including a bank re- 
ceiver whose authority is as defined by statute 
or the order appointing him. 3 Michie on 
Banks and Banking, Perm. Ed., Sec. 149. 
There is not anything in the statute, how- 
ever broadly it may be considered, that either 
expressly or by implication confers author- 
ity on the Commissioner to borrow money 
and pledge the assets of the bank to secure 
its payment, especially to borrow money to 
pay dividends. No such claim is made by 
the Commissioner. 


To the contrary it is conceded by counsel 
for both parties and the case is presented on 
the theory that the Commissioner, without 
judicial aid and sanction, has no authority 
to borrow money for the purposes indicated 
and pledge the assets to secure its payment 
and for that reason he applied to the court 
for authority and direction to do so. 
statute provides that he, on order of the 
District Court, may sell or compound bad or 
doubtful debts, and real estate and per- 
sonal property, on such terms as the court 
may direct. 

++ + 


But the Commissioner did not apply to 
the court to sell real estate or personal prop- 
erty or to sell or compound bad or doubt- 
ful debts. No claim is made that the peti- 


The 


tion filed by the Commissioner was for such | 
It was not even alleged, shown or | 


purpose, 
found that there was any real or personal 
Eecnerty or any bad or doubtful debts. Nor, 
ecause the statute authorized the court to 
direct the Commissjoner to sell real or .per- 
sonal property, is the claim made that the 
court thereby was also authorized to direct 
him to borrow money and pledge any and 
all of the assets to secure its payment. to pay 
dividends to creditors. 

And were such a claim made it would be un- 
tenable (Golinsky v. Allison, 114 Cal, 458; 


Campbell v. Foster Home Assn., 163 Pa. St. 609) | 


43 Am. St. R. 818) nor under our statutory 


| laws relating to mortgages and pledges may 


anyone successfully contend that mortgaging 


or pledging property to secure payment of a| 


loan or debt is a sale of the property. 

The claim here made is that since the 
statute authorized the Commissioner, on tak- 
ing possession of the property and business 
of a bank, ‘to collect money due such bank 
and to do such other acts as are necessary 
to preserve its assets and btisiness and shall 


| proceed to liquidate the affairs thereof,” the 


court, to preserve the assets, was authorized 
to grant the order directing the Commissioner 
to borrow money, and pledge any and all the 
assets, to pay dividends. 

That is to say, though the statute without 
judicial sanction did not authorize the Com- 
missioner to so borrow money and pledge the 
assets, yet equity when properly invoked could 
direct him to do so. We need not pause to 
inquire whether by applying the familiar 
maxim of “ejusdem generis,” the general 
words, “to preserve assets,” are or are not 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 6 


James C. Ayer et al., Trustees, Estate of 
Frederick Ayer. Docket No. 43862. 

1. Legal expenses paid by the ex- 
ecutors of an estate in the process of 
administration in defending an action 
for an additional Federal estate tax 
held not to be an allowable deduc- 
tion in determining the net income of 
the estate for the taxable year. 

2. Prior to March 1, 1913, the dece- 
dent acquired certain corporate stocks 
which upon his death in 1918 passed 
to his executors who thereafter sold 
them. Held that the basis for deter- 
mining the gain or loss resulting from 
the sale is the value of the stocks 
at the date of the decedent’s death and 
not cost or March 1, 1913, value which- 





present claims to him; make an inventory 
of the assets and file one copy in the office 
of the Commissioner and one. in the office of 
the County Clerk of the county in which the 


ever is greater. Dorothy Payne Whit- 
ney Straight, Executrix, 7 B. T. A. 177, 
followed. 


Mar- | 


Im-| 


debts due and) 


Patent on Device 


To Make Bottles 
IsHeld Infringed 


Appellate Court Finds That 
Peiler Method Combining 
Isolated Operations Con- 
stitutes Invention 





Philadelphia, Pa., May 6. 
The Peiler Patent, No. 1655391, covering 
a@ so-called needle-plunger device used in 
feeding molten glass to molds for produc- 
ing narrowed-necked bottles was held valid 
on May 5 by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit in 
the patent infringement suit brought by 
the Hartfora-Empire Company against 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, No. 4414. 
The court, in the majority opinion writ- 
|ten by Judge Buffington, reviews at 
length the process of glass blowing, both 
by hand and by machine. It also con- 
siders the prior art and concludes that 
the patentee made a decided advance in 
the art. The machine used by the de- 
fendant company was held to constitute 
an infringement of the patent. 


Operation of Device 


The gist of the Peiler invention, the 
court held, is “a device which, A, pro- 
| duced a gob preformed in suspension; B, 
a plunger which stuffed or swelled the 
| gob, while in suspension, to approximate 
{mold shape; C, a device which sheared 
;such shaped gob when suspended.” The 
Peiler feeder, it is stated in describing 
the advance found over'the prior art, 
“instead of employing a stream of glass 
which collected in the mold until the de- 
sired mold charge had accumulated, cut 
off a suspended chunk or gob of glass 
which was preformed during suspension to 
correspond, to some extent, at least, to 
the shape of the mold cavity in which it 
| was to be received.” 

The court, referring to the Peiler pad- 
dle device by which the molten glass is 
forced through an orifice there to be 
formed inte a gob, states that the de- 
velopment of the two devices were pro- 
gressive steps in a connected and inter- 
related development of the gob feeding 
art.. The plunger is used, it is said, to 
provide the means of pulsating the dis- 
charge of molten glass through the orifice, 
the use of which permits the discharge to 
be accelerated, retarded, or even reversed. 

“Now an orifice at the bottom of a 
container of molten glass was not in it- 
self new; shears were not new; gobs 
formed to shape; all these in insolated 
form were old,” it is noted. “The suction 
effect of a plunger and its impelling 
charging capacity were, of course, old. 
But the test of the inventive character of 
this combining, cooperating device is not 
the nonexistence of its separete elements, 
but whether any one has previously used 
them in combination to effect the same 
functional purposes as the patentee. ; 

“We do not deem, it necessary to dis- 
cuss the patents where plungers are shown 
or where orifices are shown, or where 
|shears are shown. The art is full of such 
uses, but neither the practical art in its 
use, nor the Patent Office, the court be- 
‘low, nor this court, has found anywhere 
a prior patent or device which embodied 
Peiler’s combination of elements as em~ 
bodied in the patent in suit, or of those 
|of its sister patent No. 1573742 for the 
paddle construction.” 

Method of Control 

The defendant's device was held to dif- 
fer only in the mechanical means used to 
actuate and control its extruder. “Ob- 
| viously the compressed air means the de- 
fendant uses are but a mechanical and 
functional equivalent of Peiler’s means 
and an engineering alternative. Valuable 
inventions are not to be filched by an in- 
fringer’s use of optional, alternative forms 
which in the end effect the same plunger 
movement, which is the same in Peiler’s 
and the defendant’s device.” The court 
reversed the decree below which held there 
was no infringement. ; 

The majority refused to follow the opin- 
ion of the Chancery Division of the High 
|Court of Justice as to the validity and 
|infringement of the patentee’s British 
| patent. 
| Judge Woolley dissented from the con- 
/elusion of the majority. “Between the 
|time of man-blowing methods and the 
patent in suit there were at least 15 pat- 
ents covering a glass bath in which a 
reciprocating plunger operated to acceler- 
ate and retard the flow of molten glass 
through an orifice and, in some cases, to 
|form a gob suspending from the orifice, 
then to be cut off and transferred to a 
bottle mold,” he states in his dissenting 
|opinion. “These elements constitute the 
main structure of the apparatus of the 
patent and embody its primary function. 
|In adopting and combining them, Peiler, 
so far, did nothing even remotely inven- 
tive. He simply took them and used them 
as he had found them.” 
| He also points out that “the only shap- 
ing of the gob by the defendant’s machine 
is that effected by a false ring, positioned 
many inches below the orifice and shears, 
through which the gob after it has been 
severed from the orifice drops on its way 
to the mold. This shaping, such as it 
may be, is by an altogether different 
|means in an altogether different place 
from the shaping means and place of the 
patent.” 

The claims of the patent are either 
invalid or not infringed, Judge Woolley 
concluded. 
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| to be restricted to the enumeration of the 
specific things preceding them. 

However, were the maxim applied and given 
| effect, it is clear such general terms could 
not be given a meaning to berrow money and 
pledge assets to pay dividends without doing 
violence to the language. It further is to be 
observed that the language referred to per- 
tains to the authority given the Commissioner 
}and not to the court. 
| In the next place it must not be over- 
looked or pushed aside, that the property and 
| assets here were not in custodia legis as is 
the case when a receiver is appointed by the 
court and the estate administered under its 
orders and direction. The assets were not in 
| the hands of any judicial executive officer 
| appointed by the court but were in the hands 
| of a nonjudicial executive public officer whom 
chancery under the statute may not, as it 
may a chancery receiver appointed by the 
court, direct or control in the proper dis- 
charge of his public duties, except as is by 
the statute prescribed. 

Chancery receivers may be directed and au- 
| thorized by the court appointing them to do 
| various things even in some instances to bor- 
row money to preserve property and assets in 
| the hands of the receiver or to protect or care 
for it. While the legislature left to the courts 
their equity prerogatives and jurisdiction 
theretofore exercised by them in the appointe 
ment of receivers and in ordering and directe 
ing them in the administration of assets in 
all cases where appointments of receivers are 
cognizable, yet, as to banks and banking in- 
stitutions organized under the laws of the 
State, it curtailed or restricted the power of 
the courts in such particular and conferred 
powers on a mere executive public officer of 
the State which theretofore were exercised by 
the courts. 

Whether such course is wise or unwise, the 
Legislature and not we must take the re- 
sponsibility. While injunctions, mandates, 
prohibitions and other remedies of judicial 
cognizance may, as in all other cases, be in- 
voked to keep the Commissioner within his 
jurisdiction, prevent abuse or an arbitrary 
exercise of power. the commission of waste, 
depletion of assets and other wrongful acts, 
still the court may not as in the case of a 
chancery receiver appointed by the court, 
control the Commissioner in the lawful and 
proper discharge of his duties in administer- 
ing the assets of a bank intrusted to him 
not by the court but by the Legislature, ex- 
cept as provided by the statute wherein the 
approval of the court is required. 


To be concluded in the issue of 
May 9. 
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Utility’s Earnings 
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Are Analyzed in 


Standard System 


Testimony on Revenues of 
Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company Continued 
Before Trade Commission 


| 
| 








Continuing its examination of the ac-| 


counts of the Minneapolis General Electric 


Company, an indirect subsidiary of Stand- | 


ard Gas and Electric Company, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on May 6 heard 
testimony relative to earnings and invest- 
ments of the company. 

Calvin C. Davis, examiner, testified that 
beginning in 1913 the gross revenue of the 


Minneapolis company and its subsidiaries | 
“was $1,893,280 and by 1929 it increased to 
$11,283,668 or nearly six times the 1913) 


figure. The net revenue from operations 
increased from $960,380 in 1912 to $6,667,746 
in 1929 or about seven times the former 
amount, he said. ; 
In discussing the element of deprecia- 


tion, the examiner stated that the allow- | 


ances for depreciation made during the 
period 1913 to 1924 inclusive averaged 1.18 
per cent per annum of the book value of 
depreciabie property. The book value of 
facilities retired from service during the 
period from 1913 to 1928 inclusive, the ex- 
aminer, continued, was $6,612,202 and the 
net salvage value, after deducting the cost 
of removal, was $2,077,629 or 31.4 per cent 
of the book value, so that the depreciable 
value of these facilities was 68.6 per cent 
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INSURANCE 


SUPERVISION 











Financial Responsib 
To Govern Automobile Use Urged 


Motor Vehicle Administrators Propose Uni- 
form Enactments by States 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


| tires would not stand up, as in the case of , National Safety Council. A committee 
trucks driven over dump piles. Test made| consisting of Mr. Wellington and Mr.| 


4 : Hoffman was authorized to make neces-| 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, he said, | 

| | sary arrangem - 
| Show that the impact on the road with rrqngemenss ‘with the Satey Coun 


cil for a_ sessi 
an 8,000 pound axle load on a truk run-| aston of the Congress to. be 


ning at 25 miles per hour decreases from | Foun oy she, Conrerenve. 
etroit, Mich., w 
17,500 pounds for solid tires to 11,000| vee Ga ate ae cee 


WU | for a meeti 
}pounds for high pressure pneumatic ng to be held in the Spring of 


1933. 
| tires and to 10,000 pounds for balloon The secti i 
| tires, The surface of the solid tire in ctions of the insurance committee 


: ( r report, submitted by Benjamin G. Eynon, 
contact = the a easel uit = s Pennsylvania, as Bovrsineng which relate 
square inches per tine com y | to the various fo i - 
inches for the high pressure pneumatic | Saas ct Subcenmens near 


ance legislati i : 
tire and 65 inches for the balloon tire. | on oo = full text: 

The report of the insurance committee} Compulsory Automobile Insurance Law: 
compared the advantages and disadvant- 1. Advantages. ‘ 
ages of three types of automobile insur-| , (8) All automobile owners must establish 
ance legislation: 


Compulsory liability in- | financial responsibility by taking out policy 

surance, financial responsibility laws and nee insurance before licenses are 

| compulsory compensatio ninsurance. The} (b) The purpose of such insurance is to 

| conclusion was reacned that financial re- | Gente tienen Beet i Gutomobile acci- 

sponsibility legislation should be FeCOM=| cover (within cain eatie’ = ona, te. i. 

| mended to the various States. _ any judgment they may obtain against the 
The personnel of the committee au-| automobile owner. 

| thorized by the Conference, May 5, to} 2. Disadvantages. 

| confer with automobile manufacturers on|,,(#) Law applies to the careful as well as 

| the subject of the relationship between, 

| automobile construction and accidents was | 

named by the president of the conference, 








the careless operator. 
(b) Protection given to citizens of State not 
complete because law does not apply to au- 
tomobiles owned by 

| . | (1) Residents of other States; (2) public 
| George R. Wellington, of Rhode Island. utilities: ” , ae 
The members of the committee are: Rad=| Goctarie mnaee, COMNY, Sty OF OW Get 

| bins B. Stoecke}, Connecticut, Chairman;}/ (c) Automobile owner is required to take out 
| Benjamin G. Eynon, Pennsylvania; Chal- a whether he is financially responsible 
|mers Wilson, Ohio; Charles W. McCabe at 

| an ’ . (ad) Does not promote safe driving because 
| core ee eee ee a, | all automobile owners are relieved of the con- 


ility Laws ‘Court Construes 


‘to Dec. 31, 


of their book value. 
Depreciation Allowances 
If the depreciable value of such property 


is 68.6 per cent of the total value, accord- | 


ing to the examiner, this depreciation al- 
lowance implies that it would take approx- 


imately 58 years for such allowances to | 
equal the amount of depreciable property. | 


It was set forth, however, that an addi- 
tion of $4,584,007 was set up especially in 
the reserve as of Dec. 31, 1924 which 
brought the annual average up to 2.62 per 
cent which implies a service life of about 
26 years. 

The examiner called attention to the 
treatment of accounts that occurred in 
1917 in connection with the creation of de- 
preciation reserves and the charges 
against income therefore. The consoli- 
dated income statement, he said, showed 
a charge against income for deprecia- 
tion amounting to $440,000. Of this, $246,- 
000 was charged against the income of the 
Minneapolis company proper and $194,- 
000 against the income of its subsidiaries 

The books of the subsidiaries, however, 
it was pointed out, showed credits to their 
depreciation reserves amounting to only 
$52,000, the remaining $142,000 being set 
up as depreciation reserve by the Minnea- 
polis company and charged by it against 
its subsidiaries’ open accounts. Also, while 
the Minneapolis company’s income ac- 
count showed a charge of $246,000 for de- 
preciation, the depreciation reserve ac- 
count showed a credit from this source of 
only $6,000, or a discrepancy of $240,000. 


Credits Analyzed 

The examiner’s anaiysis showed that 
this $240,000 was credited instead to the 
company’s open account with Northern 
States Power Company, the parent com- 
pany, and the latter company set that 
amount up as depreciation reserve. By 
this procedure, the examiner explained, 
Northern States Power Company took the 
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000 without burdening its own income ac- 
count, and burdening instead the income 
account of the Minneapolis company and 
representing that the latter owed the 
former that amount. 

The witness added that the Minneapolis 
company took the benefit of a deprecia- 
tion reserve amounting to $142,000 with- 
out burdening its own income account in 
the creation thereof but similarly bur- 
dening its subsidiaries. He declared that 
this treatment of depreciation charges and 
depreciation reserves in 1917 was precisely 
similar to the treatment of charges and 
credits for bond discount written off in 
the same year. He said that such treat- 
ment could occur only by virtue of the 
fact that Northern States controlled Min- 
neapolis General Electric and through the 
latter, the latter’s subsidiaries. 


Nature of Earnings 
The circumstances affecting the invest- 
ments and earnings of the Minneapolis 
company, according to the examiner, show 






















acter and do not show the normal eco- 
nomic results. 





Power Company, operates the properties 





pool,” with arrangements for the con- 





ing it from, the pool 6f the common cir- 






rangements between parties having sep- 
arate interests and managements. 







tem for power in addition to 






“YP 20,000 ‘to 35,000 kilowatts for recent years 
Increase in Investment 


The examiner testified that 










nearly $45,926,00 in 1929. 

















own computations, 
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1929 figure $36,859,000. 
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1913 to nearly $39,192,000 in 1929. 

















ginning May 10. 











Public Hearings Listed 


























May 9, is as follows: 
The Commission's next hearing 











in 





its in 




















May 10 at 10 a. m., when it will examine af 
fairs of Louisiana Power & Light Co., a sub 
sidiary of Electric Power & Light Corporation 


























Bond & Share Co. group. The hearings wil 
be held in the Commission’s hearing room a 
1800 Virginia Avenue northwest, Washington 

A final argument before the Commission 
scheduled to be held at the Commission’ 
headquarters in Washington, 1800 Virginia Av 
enue northwest, as follows: Metal Tile Con 
struction Co., of New York; May 9, 2 p. m 
in the matter of alleged misrepresentation 0: 
its product. Docket 1955.—(Federal 
* Commission.) 















































Japanese Power Plants 



















About 400 of them are run to sell electricit 


other industrial purposes.(—Department 0 


Commerce.) 









benefit of a depreciation reserve of $240,- | 


that earnings are of an artificial char-| 


This is due to the fact | 
that the holding company, Northern States | 


of Minneapolis General Electric merely as 
one division among several, “in a power 


tribution of power to and charges for tak- 


cuit, and which are not like normal ar- 


It was explained further that the com- 
pany has to draw on its transmission sys- 
its own 
plants, such excess demand ranging from 


the total 
average investment in the company in- 
creased from a little under $12,965,000 in 
1913 to about $41,750,000 for 1928 and to 


The examiner stated, however, that his 
which eliminate ap- 
preciations from book values, show that 
the 1928 figure was $34,646,000 and the 


According to the company’s books, he 
the Northern States Power Com- 
pany’s equity in the business of Minneap- 
olis General Electric and its subsidiaries | 
increased from a little over $5,146,000 in 


Upon the conclusion of Mr. Davis’ tes- 
timony it was announced that the affairs 
of the Louisiana Power and Light Com- 
panyo, a subsidiary of Electric Power and 
Light Corporation, a holding company in| 
the Electric Bond and Share Company 
group, will be examined at hearings be- 


By the Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission's calen- 
dar of public hearings for the week of 


which is a holding company in the Electric 


is 


Trade 


Japan has about 1,700 hydroelectric plants. 


and the others for railroad developments and 


Van Duzer, District of Columbia. | 
|Committee Named to Conduct 





Traffic Safety Campaign 
| A committee to cooperate with the Na-| 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters in a nation-wide traffic safety 
| campaign was named with the following} 
members: Morgan T. Ryan, Massachu-| 
sets, Charles A. Harnett, New York, and} 
| C. E. Atwood, Michigan. 

A resolution was passed by the Con-| 
ference expressing disapproval of shields | 


| prevent glare from headlights. 

The next meeting witl be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in October, in conjunction 
with the Annual Safety Congress of the 


+ 





Kentucky’s New Statutes 
On Motor Lines Explained 


Frankfort, Ky., May 6. 
| Kentucky’s new laws for the regulation 


June 18, according to announcement by 
the Commissioner of Motor Transporta- 
tion, Cliff Claypool. 

In notifying operators of the acts 
passed by the recent session of the Gen- 


one of them provides that an operator 
of trucks engaged in the transportation 
of property for hire, whether as a com- 
mon carrier or a contract carrier, must 
make application for a permit and pay a 
fee of $25 for each truck, and file 
schedule of freight rates between the 
points served. 

Trucks weighing less than 5,500 pounds, 
he said, are exempted from the mileage 
tax that will apply to all others, but the 
former are otherwise subject to the pro- 
visions of the law, including the securing 
of a certificate from the State Tax Com- 
mission and the filing of public liability 
and property damage insurance, in addi- 
tion to a cargo policy. 


| 








Unemployed Relief Drives 


Declared to Be Unjus 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

| vive its operations that self-respecting 
|men and women may no longer be reduced 
ito objects of charity through the clos- 
ing of a mill or store or factory, the 
introduction of mass production machines, 


lor the merging of small plants into larger | 


lones. It is the demand, first, that fewer 
| people be cast out for such reasons; and, 
|second, that when they are thus force- 


fully deprived of a means of earning a} 


|livelihood they be not reduced at the 
end of their brief savings to the status 
lof mendicants. 

| “And now I am: ready to predict that 
\the next change in our thinking will be 
|a realization of the inadequacy and the 
employed. 
even as Senator Wagner demands, that 
|we find a better—a more reasonable—- 
| way, and that within another year we 
|shall be well on the road to the general 


| 


adoption of a better system of meeting | 


the problem for the future.” 





Jobless Benefit Company 
Denied Permit in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 6. 


A foreign corporation issuing contracts 
to individuals promising to pay them 
| benefits when discharged from employ- 
ment through no fault of their own is 


ruled in an opinion to Joseph O. Hoff- 
|man, corporation counsel to the Secre- 
itary of State. 


contract in all of its essential features” 
and insurance companies may not be ad- 
mitted to the State under the General 
| Corporation Act. 


Passenger Service in Ohio 


‘Abandoned by W. L. gS. Be. 





| May 5, by the Public Utilities Commission. 


The abandcnment order will leave the rail- 
road two interstate trains, one operating 


each way daily, between Cleveland and 


vestigation of power and gas utilities will be 





-| sequences of their negligent operation of cars 


and many patented devices designed to} 


of buses and trucks will become effective | 


eral Assembly, Mr. Claypool explained that | 


a } 


injustice of charity drives for the un-| 
I predict that we will demand, | 


not entitled to admission to Indiana un-| 
der the General Corporation Act of 1929. | 
Attorney General James M. Ogden has 


Mr. Ogden ruled that the contract in| 
question seems “to evidence an insurance 


Columbus, Ohio, May 6. 


Abandonment of all passenger service 
in Ohio on the Wheeling & Lake Erie | 
| Railroad, effective June 1, was authorized, 


by the insurance company. 

(e) Increases cost of automobile operation, 
thereby discouraging development of conven- 
ient and economical transportation. 

(f) Increases number of suits for damages, 
because of knowledge that all cars are in- 





sured, thereby necessitating higher rates for 
insurance. 

(g) Requires careful operator to pay higher 
rates for insurance, because of number of 
accidents caused by minority. 

(h) Reduces revenue of States, because of 
inability of some automobile owners to se- 
| cur or to pay cost of insurance. 

2 = 
Financial Responsibility Laws: 
1. Advantages. 
(a) Apply only 
| have demonstrated 
(1) That they are not financially responsible 
since they failed to satisfy a judgment for 
damages. 

(2) That they are not careful operators since 
they have been convicted for violation of 
certain provisions of motor vehicle laws. 
|. (b) Promotes safe driving because automo- 
| bile owner realizes that he may become sub- 
| Ject to law if he has accident or is convicted. 
| (c) Automobile owner is not required to 
|} take out insurance when he comes under law 
| Since he may also file a bond of an insurance 
; company, or with\individual sureties or may 
| deposit cash or collateral. 

(d) Insurance company is not required to 
issue policy. Consequently the careless and 


to automobile owners who 


negligent operator is removed from roads when \ 
he has demonstrated that he is not a fit sub- ' 


ject for insurance. 

(e) While only one State (Massachusetts) 
has adopted a compulsory automobile insur- 
; ance law, 24 States and provinces after investi- 
gation have adopted some form of financial 
| responsibility law. 

++ + 


2. Disadvantages. 
(a) The financial responsibility laws of 
some States do not appty until the owner or 
operator has had an a 
j and then oniy as respects future accidents. 
(b) The laws of some States place a burden 
upon the motor vehicle department in that 
| they are required to determine who was at 
| fault in the accident in order to 
| alizing the careful operator. 


(c) Certain of the law: ¥ 
| matstte owners S apply to all auto 


|} gardless of who w 





as at fault, thereby naliz- 
ing to a certain extent the careful dpecator 

(d) It is felt that financial ) 
| laws will tend to increase rates 
bile insurance since 
required to take out 
ones who are mos 
| the future. 

Note: The Provi 
|@ financial respon 





for automo- 
those persons who are 
insurance wili be the 
t apt to cause accidents in 


sibility law, which is th - 
}called A. A. A. plan and provides that loan. 
|ment secure@ in cases of accidents must be 
Satisfied to obtain return of registration or 
| Operator's license. This law is considered by 
the insurance companies as the ideal piece 
por legislation covering this subject. 


| Compulsory Compensation Insurance. 

This plan requires the owner of every motor 
vehicle to take out a policy of automobile 
compensation insurance which will provide 
| for the payment of compensation (on a scale 
similar to the workmen's compensation 
ance laws) for ever 
or nonfatal, 
vehicle. 





insur- 
y accident or injury, fatal 
caused by the operation of such 


+ + + 


1. Advantages. 


| ei? here sans to the injured or to the 
S$ in accordance with a 
compensation definite scale of 

(b) Relieves courts from congesti ‘ 
by suits for damages in cases Tavera ee 
sonal injuries. 

2. Disadvantages. 

(a) Only covers cases where personal inju- 
ries are involved; courts would still have to 
| try cases involving property damage. 

(b) All injured parties would have to ac- 
cept compensation in accordance with the 
| same scale, regardless of their economic posi- 
tion or financial independence or value to 
society 

(c) Law would not apply to residents of 


one States, who would still sue at common 
aw. 


(d) Law would not apply to automobiles , 


owned by State or political subdivisions. 


Association is making a study of a financial 
responsibility law based on the motor vehicle 
operator, rather than the motor vehicle owner. 
This plan is quite similar to the financial 
responsibility laws that are in effect in the 
various States, except that evidence of finan- 
cial responsibility would be required only from 


the operator of the automobile at the time | 


of the accident or conviction, instead of from 
; the owner as at present. 
As the result of the conference held and 


the laws and questions discussed at said con- 
ference, your committee recommends the en- 
actment of a financial responsibility law 
which, if possible, should remedy the difficul- 
ties now found in the various laws 30 en- 
acted, which law can be administered effi- 
ciently; a compulsory accident reporting law: 
periodical inspection of motor vehicle equip- 
ment which relates to the safe operation of 
the motor vehicle upon the highways; an op- 
erator’s license Jaw, with some form of psy- 
chological tests for motor vehicle 
who by reason of convictions or accidents in- 
dicate that they may be unfit persons to op- 
j}erate motor vehicles, with 


moving the incompetent driver from the high- 


ways. 


Decline in 


Po 






ecident or conviction | 


avoid pen-| 


involved in an accident re-| 


responsibility | 


nee of Ontario, Canada, has | 


Levy on Utilities. 


In Pennsylvania 





State’s Gross Receipts Tax) 
Held to Apply to Sale of | 
Articles Which Promote| 
Use of Electric Current | 





Harrisburg, Pa., May 6. | 


The State’s gross receipts tax on electric 
utilities is applicable to revenue received 
from the sale of articles which tend to 
“encourage the use of electricity,” accord- 
ing to a decision by the Dauphin County 
Court. ° 

The court ordered the Philadelphia | 
Electric Company to pay $55,116 additional 
taxes on gross receipts from Nov. 1, 1929, 
1930, interpreting the pro- 
visions of the act of April 25, 1929, levy- 
ing an eight-mill tax on revenues from 
the electric light and power business. 

Attorfieys for the company contended 
that the tax could be levied only on re- 
ceipts from the sale of electric current. 
The court held that the tax is not ap- 
plicable to revenue from sources other 
than those connected with the use of 
electricity, but ruled that appliances de- 
signed to be operated by electricity are 
so connected. 

The court held that the tax does not} 
apply to power sold to the United States 
or to other utilities. 








Nebraska Hail Insurer 
Seeks Restraining Order | 


Lincoln, Nebr., May 6. 


The Lincoln Hail Insurance Company, of 
Lincoln, has filed an application in the 
District Court of Lancaster County asking 
for an order restraining Attorney General | 
C. A. Sorensen and the State Department 
of Trade and Commerce from interfer- 
ing with its business. 

The company alleged that a petition of 
the Attorney General asking that the 
company be turned over to the Depart- 
ment to operate or close, was damaging 
its hail insurance business and that there 
is no authority of law for the Depart- 
ment to take possession of records and 
books of an insurance company. 

The court took the matter under ad- 
visement and**asked attorneys for both 


the question. 





Supervision of Oil Fields 


Austin, Tex., May 6. 
The State Railroad Commission has 


certain the part played by its employes 
in the supervision of oil production in the 
East Texas field, in connection with which 
|approximately 100 grand jury indictments 
have been returned upon disclosures re- 
ported by the grand jury to have indi- 
cated that about $1,000,000 worth of oil 
has been taken from wells in violation 
of the State limits. 

Three of the Commission’s employes, 
together with 20 operators, railroad and 
pipe-line employes, have been arrested. 
Commissioner Lon E. Sniith announced 
that he had called for the resignation of 
one of them, an oil checker. 





Benefit Societies’ Status 
Is Defined in Montana 


Helena, Mont., May 6. 
Mutual benefit societies with not more 





ing per- 


It was also f | 
ee ee Seen Bar| sled an inventory setting forth assets of | 


the committee making a thorough study of | 


stal Receipts During 
Is Shown in Returns From 50 Selected Offices 


OSTAL receipts in April in 50 selected cities throughout the United States declined 17 per cent from the receipts of April, 
1931, according to tabulations just made public by the Post Office Department. 


than 200 members insuring one another 
| against loss by fire or death do not come 
|under the insurance laws of Montana if 
| they pay no salaries or compensation to 
| Officers, agents or employes, receive no 
|premiums and pay no dividends, Attorney 
General L. A. Foot has just ruled. 

| In advising George P. Porter, State Au- 
|ditor and Insurance Commissioner, that 
jhe has no supervision over such organ- 
}izations, Mr. Foot said, however, that if 
'@ mutual benefit society should violate 
jany of these prohibitions it would come 
junder the general insurance laws as in 
) the case of other insurance companies. 


|Charter of Bankers Lloyds, 
Of Dallas, Tex., Forfeited 


Austin, Tex., May 6. 


| Judgment by default has been entered 
by the Travis County District Court in 
the the Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
|missioners’ suit for forfeiture of the char- 


ter of Bankers Lloyds, of Dallas, and can- | 
cellation of its permit to do business in| 


Texas. 
A. W. Taber, receiver, was instructed 
to close out the affairs of the concern. He 


| Operations. 


Described at Federal Inquiry 





| 


Scope of Activities of Northern States Com- 
pany Disclosed in Testimony 





To scope of the operations of the Northern States Power Company system, a 

subsidiary of Standard Gas and Electric Company, was described at a hearing 
April 26 before the Federal Trade Commission by H. H. Carter, examiner, as the 
Commission began its examination into the affairs of the system. Examination 
of the witness was conducted by Robert E, Healy, Commission chief counsel, and 
J. Butler Walsh, associate counsel. 

Another witness, Judson C. Dickerman, engineer examiner, gave testimony relative 
to his inspection of the company’s plants and the conditions under which the 
company operates. Mr. Dickerman was examined by J. Butler Walsh, Commission 
associate counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, presided. The utilities | 
were represented by Bernard F. Weadock and W. J. Hagenah. Excerpts from 
transcript of Mr. Carter's testimony follow: 


+ 
Q. (By Mr. Healy) Is the Northern States 
Power Company system affiliated with the | 
Standard Gas and Electric Company, and is it | 
one of its larger operating units in that group? | Q. How much energy of Northern States | 

A. Yes. The system is next to the largest | Power Company system moved interstate? 
operating unit in the Standard Gas and Elec- A. In 1929 the system had a net movement 
tric Company group and is the most wide-| of 349,438.280 kilowatt hours and in 1930 a| 
spread of ‘all companies in the group in its| net movement of 293,709,909 kilowatt hours. 

Q. These figures you have just given us 
appear also at page 7 of your report, do they 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Over what State boundaries was most 
of the Interstate transmission of energy? 

A. The principal flow of energy interstate 
was across the Minnesota-Wisconsin boundary. 
Energy was also transmitted across the Minne- 
sota- South Dakota, South Dakota - Iowa, 
Tllinois-Wisconsin, North Dakota-Minnesota, 
Towa-Illinois and Iowa-Wisconsin boundaries. 

i> + 

Excerpts from the testimony of J. C. Dick- 
| erman 

Q. (By Mr. Walsh) Describe briefly the to- 
pographic, climatic and economic conditions 
characterizing the areas served by Northern | 
States Power Company. 

A. Topographic conditions range from the 


watt hours, or .02 per cent of all energy con- 
sumed in the State and .02 per cent of all 
energy disposed of by the system. 


| 

Q. How many companies are included in| 
the Northern States Power Company system, | 
and in what State do they operate? | 

A. There are 15 companies in the system, | 
operating in the States of Minnesota, Wis- | 
consin, Illinois, Iowa, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. | 

Q. In what State are the operations of | 
Northern States Power Company system most | 
important? 

A. The system’s operations, both as to gen- | 
eration and distribution, are most important 
in Minnesota. 

Q. How much energy 
how much procured by the system 
and 1930? 

A. In 1929 the system generated 905,312,268 
kilowatt-hours and procured 63,758,747 kilo- 
watt -hours. During 1930 the system gen- 


was generated and 
in 1929 


sides of file citations of law bearing on) 


Is Investigated in Texas | 


Opened a court of inquiry at Tyler to as- | 


erated 969,058,937 kilowatt-hours and procured 
55,146,110 kilowatt-hours. Substantially all the 
energy generated was produced in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. 

++ + 


Q. What was the ratio of the total generated 
by the Northern States Power Company sys- 
tem, as compared to the total generation in 
the United States during the years 1929 and 
1930? 

A. It was 95 per cent in 1929 and 1.01 per 
cent in 1930. 

Q. How much energy was generated in each 
State w&ere the system produced energy and 
what relationship did such generation bear to 
all energy produced in those States in 1929? 
A. The system produced 470,407,263 kilowatt- 
hours in Minnesota in 1929, or 38.68 per cent 
of all energy generated for public use in that 
State during the year, and 48.54 per cent of 
the system’s total generation. 

In Wisconsin the system generated 413,900,- | 
145 kilowatt-hours, or 19.49 per cent of all 
energy produced in that State in 1929 and 
| 42.71 per cent of all the system's generation. 

In North Dakota the system generated 30,- 
377,042 kilowatt-hours, or 28.64 per cent of 
the State’s total generation and 3.14 per cent 
of the system’s total generation. 

In- South Dakota the system generated 35,- | 
018,565 kilowatt-hours, or 32.87 per cent of the 
energy generated in that State, and 3.61 per 
cent of all energy generated by the system. 

In Illinois the system generated 19,368,000 
kilowatt-hours, or .27 per cent of all energy 
generated in the State, and 2 per cent of all 
energy generated by the system. 
| @. How much energy was disposed of by 
Northern States Power Company system, and 
in what manner was it disposed of? 

A. The system supplied 46,099,832 kilowatt- 
hours to other companies for resale in 1929 
and 58,102,300 kilowatt-hours in 1930. | 

There were 1,907,536 kilowatt-hours supplied | 
to electric and steam railroads in 1929 and | 
917,184 kilowatt-hours in 1930. 





re supplied with 724,258,179 kilowatt-hours 
in 1929 and 776,916,879 kilowatt-hours in 1930. | 

Companies of the system used 3,978,261 kilo- 
watt-hours in railway operation in 1929 and 
3,417,974 kilowatt-hours in 1930. 

Other company uses consumed 10,842,665 
kilowatt hours in 1929 and 10,771,308 Kilowatt 
hours in 1930. 

There were 181,984,544 kilowatt hours lost 
or unaccounted for in 1929 and 174,079,502 
kilowatt hours lost or unaccounted for In 
1930. A greater part of the energy disposed 
of was disposed of in Minnesota. 

e+ = ¢ 

Q. How much energy was disposed of by | 
the system to the purchasing public in each | 
State and what portion of the total energy 
consumed in the State did it represent for 

year 1929? 
“. : The system disposed of 615,602,030 kilo- 
watt hours in Minnesota, or 50.70 per cent of 
all energy consumed in the State and 84.54 
|per cent of all energy disposed of by the 
system. 

In Wisconsin the system disposed of 67,220,- 
359 kilowatt hours, or 4.10 per cent of all 
the energy consumed in the State and 9.23 
per cent of all the energy disposed of by 
the system. In North Dakota the system dis- 
posed of 25,069,127 kilowatt hours, or 33.84 per 
cent of the energy consumed in the State and 
3.44 per cent of all energy disposed of by 
the system. 

In South Dakota the system disposed of 19,- 
011,729 kilowatt hours, or 27.53 per cent of 
all energy consumed in South Dakota and 
6.21 per cent of all energy disposed of by the 
system. : 

In Illinois the system disposed of 1,174,236 
kilowatt hours, or .02 per cent of all energy 
consumed in the State and .16 per cent of 
all energy disposed of by the system. } 

In Iowa the system disposed of 158,949 kilo- 
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Senate 


Te Senate convened at noon, May 6, 
and a message was received from 





$334,703 and liabilities of $359,312. 


Insurance Commissioner 
Reappointed in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., May 6. 
Insurance 


The State 


by Governor Joseph B. Ely for a term of | 


three years. 





State Compensation Board 
To Close Louisville Office 


Frankfort, Ky., May 6. 

The Louisville office heretofore main- 
tained by the State Workmen's Compen- 
|sation Board will be abandoned, accord- 


|ing to an announcement by the Board. 





Commissioner, | 
Merton L. Brown, has been reappointed 





the President transmitting several nomi- 
| nations. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
addressed the Senate in opposition to 
the Hale bill (S. 51) to authorize the 
building up of the Navy to the strength 
permitted by the Washington and Lon- 
don treaty limits, but predicted it would 
| pass. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
discussed farm relief. 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, discussed the President’s economy 
recommendations. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, spoke 
in opposition to the Hale Naval bill. 
The Senate passed the Hale bill by a 
vote of 44 to 21. 
| Upon the motion of Senator Glass 
| (Dem.), of Va., the bill (S. 4412), to 
strengthen the banking system, was 


Pp 





a 


Only one of the cities (Akron, Ohio) 











}and paper mills, then for various industries, 
j; and finally electric utility power plants. 


| moderate deficit in rainfall markedly affects 


| cess water that is not absorbed and retained 


| 


level, treeless prairies of the eastern Dakotas 
and western Minnesota to the rolling lake | 
country of central Minnesota and the hily, 
wooded areas of western Wisconsin. In east- 
ern Minnesota and western Wisconsin are 
many rivers which have numerous rapids and 
falls, many of which became the sites of 
water-power development — first for sawmills 


The rainfall on the whole is moderate, rang- 
ing from about 30 inches per annum in Wis- 
consin to 20 inches in the Dakota areas. Any 


the run-off of the streams, since only the ex- 


by the soil and used by vegetables finds its 
way to the streams. 
The entire area lies in the very cold Winter 
temperature, blizzard zone. The hard freezes 
of Winter diminish the stream flows, as well 
as do the droughts of later Summer and Fall. 
Tornadoes occasionally causes severe damages. 
No natural fuel is found except friable lig- 

nite in western Dakota. 
=} > 


The area is basically agricultural, with com- | 


mercial activities and industries based on pre- 
paring and forwarding the products of the 
farms to eastern and southeastern markets and 
for export, and in furnishing supplies to the 
local inhabitants. Paper mills, lumber-work- 
ing factories and a few nationally distributing 
industries are also existant. 

In the prairie country farming is largely 


‘Operations of Power System - Status of Bills 


And Resolutions 
Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 








Bills introducea: 

H. R. 11893. Jones. For utilizing portion 
of unexpended balance of crop production 
funds for establishing research laboratory for 
utilizing cotton, cotton hulls, and waste farm 
products; Agriculture. 

4 Banking 

ed: 


S. 4559. obinson of Ind. To amend secs. « 
10 (b) and 16 of Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended; Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 11815. Collins. To provide that trans- 
ferors for collection of negotiable instruments 
shall be preferred creditors of natl. banks in 
certain cases; Banking and Currency. 
H. R. 11898. McFadden (by request). To 
establish economic liberty in U. S.; Banking 
and Currency. 

Bridges 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4581. Vandenberg. St. Clair River, Port 
Huron, Mich., bridge; Commerce. 

Claims 
Changes in status: 

8S. 4567. For settlement of claims against 
U. S. on account of property damage, personal 
injury, or death. Reptd. to S. May 5. 

Bills introduced: 

S. 4582. McKellar. For the relief of Tenn, 
dept. of agri. div. of forestry; Claims. 

H. R. 11894. Black. Fixing minimum and 
maximum amounts for fees and expenses pay- 
able to agents, attys., etc., for services ren- 
dered in,connection with claims against or 
payable by U. S.; Claims. 

. District of Columbia 
Bills introducea: 

H. Res. 214. Clark of N. C. For erection on 
public grounds in District a stone marker 
designating zero milestone of Jefferson Davis 
Natl. Highway; Library. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 

S. 4352. To amend act authorizing Coos Bay, 
Lower Umpqua, and Siuslaw Tribes of In« 
dians of Oreg. to present claims to Court of 
Claims. Reptd. to S. May 5. 

H. R. 10161. Relative to employing farm- 
ers in Indian Service. Passed H. Apr. 13. 
Reptd. to S. May 5. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11896. Leavitt. For expenses of North- 


ern Cheyenne Indian Tribal Council; Indian. 
Affairs. 
Parks 


Bills introd1 


Bills introduced: 
S. 4583. McKellar. Apprn. for purchase 
|from Tenn. Great Smoky: Mountains Park 


Comm. of topographic map coverin rt of 
park; Lands and faves” yd: 

H. R. 11895. Timberlake. To authorize Pres. 
to make certain adjustments in eastern 
boundary line of Rocky Mountain Natl. Park; 
Public Lands. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11891, Prall. For emergency_construc- 
tion of certain authorized public works to 
aid in increasing employment; Ways and 


Means. 
Public Lands 





confined to grains, forage crops and cattle 
raising. In the eastern country dairying is 
important. Division points of the several rail- 


road systems crossing this area occasion im- 
portant activities. Population has made only 
slow growth in much of the territory, the 
larger cities showing some gains, while the 
country towns decline. 

Severe lightning, sleet, freshets and droughts 
affect operations of the electric utilities. Sev- 
eral months of frozen ground detar dor limit 


All other consumers, public and private, | construction and maintenance of underground | tariff act o: 


equipment. Yet in much of the area served 
digging is easy and the open, level country 
helps toward low-cost construction of power 
lines. 

Quarrying and mining are locally important 
in some divisions of the company’s territory, 
though in the zinc-lead areas of Lilinois and 
Wisconsin the rather high-cost production re- 
sulting in intermittent operation of the mines 
imposes corresponding burdens on the electric 


utilities. 
re 


Q. From your description, Mr. Dickerman, 
would you say that is an ideal climate in 
which to perform public service of this kind? 

A. It is rather severe, taking the average 
over the country; rather difficult. 
| @Q. What in outline is the organization of 
the executive management? 

A. The operations of 





vision of Byllesby Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corporation, a subsidiary of Standard 
Gas & Electric Company. 

Many of the officers and directors are also 
| identified with the Standard Gas & Electric 
|Company or the Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation, or both. Most of 
the officers of Northern States Power Company 
are paid from funds of Byllesby Engineering 
& Management Corporation made up of a 
supervision fee of 2.5 per cent of the gross 
revenues of Northern States Power Company. 
All construction work is also supervised by 
the Byllesby Engineering & Management Cor- 
poration under a fee of 7.5 per cent of the 
cost of all construction. 
| The Management company maintains a staff 


at Chicago which generally makes investi- 
gations, prepares plans and designs, studies 
operating results, directs rate charges, and 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 





in the CONGRESS oF the 


STATES 


Proceedings of May 6, 1932 


| made the unfinished business of the 
| Senate. (Discussion on page 3.) 
The Senate then a: 430 p. m. ad- 


journed to noon, May 9. 
v 


House of Representatives 
‘(HE House met at noon, May 6. Rep- 

resentative Rankin (Dem.), of Tupelo, 
Miss., chtained the floor on a question 
of personal privilege, in defense of him- 
self and the House in answer to a pub- 
lished statement that the House had 

| committed an act of “treason” in pass- 
ing the pension bill for widows and 
orphans of World War veterans. 

Representative-elect Howard W. Stull 
(Rep.). of Johnstown, Pa., was sworn 
into office. 

Representative Oliver (Dem.), of Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., called up the four-depart- 
ment appropriations bill (H. R. 9349), 
and was successful in his motion to dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and 
ask a conference. Conferees on the part 
of the House were appointed. 

The House then went into the Com- 

| mittee of the Whole for consideration 
of the War Department appropriation 
bill (H. R. 11897). The general debate, 
which lasted throughout the day was 

centered in a discussion of the message 
sent to Congress on May 5 by President 
Hoover. (Discussion on page 1.) 

The commitiee arose without action 
on the bill and the House adjourned at 
5.28 p. m., until noon, May 7. 








| 
| Northern States 
| power Company are doubly under the super- | 


Changes in status: 

|. S, 4576. R. R. right of way over portion of 
j helium gas-bearing lands of U. 8S. in Tex. 
| Reptd. to S. May 5. 

| Tariff 

| Changes in status: 

H. J. Res. 336. Construing sec. 503 (b) of 
tariff act of 1930. Reptd. to H. May 5. 

Bills introduced: 


H. R. 11892. Johnson of Tex. To amend 


f 1930 to authorize export-debenture 


certificates on agricultural products; 
and Means. - ore wr 
H. Res. 213. Fulmer. Requesting informa- 


tion pertaining to investigation relating to 
importation of ammonium sulphate; Ways and 


Means. 
Territories 
Changes in status: 
S. 4425. Relating to immigration and nate 
uralization of certain natives of Virgin Is= 
lands. Reptd. to S. May 5. 
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Poliakoff, Vladimir. 


A bulwark of democ 
by Augur (pseud.) a 


207 p. N. ¥., D. Ape 
pleton, 1931. 32-3274 
| Quigley, Harold S. Introductory syllabus on 

Far Eastern diplomacy. 40 p. Chicago, IIL, 
Pub. for Amer, council, Inst. of Pacific ree 


| lations, by Univ, of Chicago press, 1931. 


32-3271 

| Rees, Edward J. In remembrance of Me. 144 
Pp. Nashville, Cokesbury press, 1932. 

32-3279 


| Robertson, John M. Literary detection; sym- 
| postum on “Macbeth.” 173 p. Lond. G, 
Allen & Unwin, 1931, 32-3287 
Shankland, Ernest C. Dredging of harbours 
and rivers. 248 p., illus. Glasgow, Brown, 

| son & Ferguson, 1931. 32-3100 
Sibert, Howard W. Moderately thick circular 
| lates with plane faces. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 


| niv. of Cincinnati, 1930.) p. 329-369. N, 
E ¥.. 1081. 32-3381 
| Stocking, Chas. F. Modern parables, 186 Pp. 

Chicago, Maestro co., 1931. 32-2687 


Tennyson, Alfred T., Ist baron, 1809-1892. Une 


| 

| published early poems, by .. ., @d. 

| Chas. Tennyson, his grandson. 83 p. ot 
Macmillan & co., 1931. 32-3285 


Wiegand, Cris W. Sex magnetism. 200 oe 
illus. Chicago, Ill, Wiegand pub. co., 1931. 
32- 


Wurlitzer, Rudolph, co. Rare bows for vio- 
lin, viola, violoncello, by makers of 18th and 


19th centuries: Wurlitzer collection. 48 p., 
| illus. N. ¥., Rudolph Wurlitzer co., 1931, 
32-3148 
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Trend of Employment, March, °32; summary, 
Buf. Labor Statistics, Labor Dept. 


| at Branch. ( ear g 
Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Standards; April, ‘32. No. 180, Standards 
Bur., Commerce Dept. Subscription, 25 
cents yearly. . (25-26527) 


| Air Commerce Bulletin; Vol. 3, No. 21, May 2, 
Aeronautic Branch, Commerce Dept. Ap- 
| ply at branch. (29-26634) 
| Army List and Directory, Apr. 1; Adjutant 
Gen.'s Office, War Dept. Issued quarterly. 
| . Subscription, $1.50 yearly. (9-35106) 
| Annals of Astrophysical Observatory of Smith- 
sonian Institution—Vol. V. Apply at Insti- 
| tution. (7-29548) 
| Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. S. Cus- 
toms Court.—No. 123, Reappraisement Cir- 
cular Nos. 2259-2276. Subscription price, 75 


; ‘ ain ° — cents a year. x 
Wheeling, W. Va. showed a gain for the month according to the tabulations which follow in full text: Rail Is in C Publications Issued in Mar., 1989s ae 
Operating costs have exceeded revenues Apr., 1932 Apr., 1931 Increase Pct. - Apr., 1932 Apr. 1931 Increase, Rm aliroads In olorado footer? U. S. Dept. of Interior, 
‘ Jew York : 2 * *16.2 | C » &, . +4 4 201, . . 22, | | . 
during the past several years, the Com-/ New York. N. ¥. -.-. $3290 000 47 *4'321.920.392 *896'88083 °2075 | Columbus, Ohio 207'718.00 —«-2a.oa6.as © *831368.43 *13.84 | Request Lower Taxes *<t2i! Prices, Mar. 1932.—Bur. of Labor Sta 
mission found. The situation warranted | Friiddeipnia, Pa. 1,248,550.92  1,509.367.98  *260,817.06 *17.28 | New Orleans, La. 175,411.25 209'766.75 *34,355.50 *16.38 | | tisties, U. 8. Dept. of Labor. Apply at Bur. 
| abandonment of service, according to the poston, Mass. ...... 1,183,026.10  1,339,081.97 *206,055.87  *14.83 | Toledo, Ohio . 149,596.27 188,566.13 *38,969.86 *20.67 | Denver, Colo., May 6. (L32-43) 
- | order. St. Louis, Mo. ...... 814,377.60 1,051,633.49 *287,255.89 $22.56 | Richmond, Va. ...... 144,592.35 163,547.61 18,955.26 *11.59 | ; Fs, VEN -| AAl—e,.ETAOSHRETASHRD 
eoenninnemar Kensas City, Mo. .... 559,839.33 745,853.68 *186,014.35 *24.94 | Providence, R. I. .... 149,246.56 181,983.32 *32,736.76 *17.99| The 11 railroads operating in Colorado | Commercial Survey of Pacific Northwest—D, 
- oe Ne gy “ES dozmesae 902,003.28 © “1a0/367'87 1899 | Dayton. Ohio .....:. iarzero; —«1o4'09955 “T'ariee 25.89 | DAVE Joined in a demand on the State Tax| Commerce, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, trieg 
. > ; vel Ohio .... 622,725. 763,095 *140,367. 3 RID ..005 ia 467. 939. ATL. *3. os . : a .vU. 8. , ‘ 
; Decrease Is Recorded Pieyeineles. Calif... 752,988.58 887,109.37 *134.120.79_*15.12 | Hartford, Conn. ...... 176,747.38 194,815.31 *18,067.93 | Comes me es levies for assess-| 1. (32-26486) 
h E ° .| San Francisco, Calif. 632,287.70 729,430.86 *97,143.16 *13.32 | Nashville, Tenn 117,792.40 142,428.85 24,636.45 *17.30 | ME purposes be reduced. _ | Interstate Commerce Comm. — Valuation 
1 In Telep one Earnings | prookivn, N. ¥. ... 649,436.41 738,957.20 *88.620.79 *12.01 | Houston, Tex. ...... 146,904.22 188,791.81 *41,887.59 *22.19| The railroads are asking the Commis-| Docket No. 556, Southern Railway Co, et al. 
t ? 7 Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 467,526.29 616,077.31 *148,551.02 *24.11 | Syracuse, /N. Y. ...... 120,583.58 146,967.73 *26,384.15 "17.95 | sion to abolish its plan of taking the aver-| p.“PPly at Comm. 
-| Earnings reported for the American Tel- | Cincinnati, Ohio 449.878.62 562,412.99  *112,534.37 *20.01 | New Haven, Conn. .. 127,935.76 148,294.99 $20,359.23 *13.73 | a6 market price of their stocks and bonds | "esct#Ption Dept. Sales Analysis in Selected 
ephone and Telegraph Company in March | Minneapolis. Minn... 460,250.63 550,183.35 "89,932.72 *16.35 | Grand Rapids, Mich. 93,411.40 117,026.93 *23,615.53 *20.18 ia = ian tod te det c cs | Drug Stores.—D. C. S) No. 61, Bur. of Fore 
5s i 1 f 1932. as| Baltimore, Md. ..... 429,228.70 509,957.65 *80,728.95 *15.83 | Akron, Ohio ........ 239,709.97 138,754.89 100,955.08 72.76 | -year peri o determine the; eign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. oa 
-|and in the first three months o » 8S) Milwaukee, Wis. .... 360,503.20 423930.09 *63'426.89 *14.96 | Fort Worth, Tex. .... 102,869.23 138,982.95 36:113.72 *25.98 | valuations. | of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. (32-26524) 
-| compared to earnings in the correspond-| washington, D. C. 456,992.64 508,990.41 *52,087.77 *10.23 | Jersey City, N. J ... 89,526.78 114,915.60 *25,388.82 *22.09/ They claim the five-year average wil] | 4me%-_Lumber in New Zealand—T, I. B. No, 
+|ing periods of 1931, were announced May | Buffalo. N Pe oats 322,648.87 368,501.46 *45,852.59 *12.44 | Springfield, Mass. .... 94,153.73 115,705.46 £21,551.73 *18.63 | cuit tn -ualuations almrat deus sina! No. 796, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
{| 5 by the Interstate Commerce Commission. | St. Paul. Minn. .. 282,565.85 342,171.11 *59,605.26 °17.42 | Salt Lake City, Utah 86,159.12 100,377.63 14,218.51 *14.16 | *' ne °| merce, U. S. Dept. Commerce, Price, 10 
he . : See Indianapdlis, Ind. 297,331.34 350,854.06 *53,522.72 *15.25 | Jacksonville, Fla. .... 68,328.59 84,719.50 *16,390.91 *19.35| value of stocks and bonds at the present! _ cents. (32-26525) 
| The announcement follows in full text: Minna’ Ga... .. oc. 266 447 66 358,480.52 192,092.88 *25.67 | Wortester, Mass. 80,543.69 93,444.06 *12'900.37  *13:81 | time, | Rubber-Sheathed Trailing Cables—Bull. 358 
2 : = &. JZ, 352,962.11 387, q "34,345.19 “8. } vs = icsi ur, oO nes, . & . ‘commerce, 
one ee $3,450. 52 $9,962,525 | Denver” Col 249,397.58 314,479.53 *65,081.95 *20.69 GOOU Sica, texas $24,271,529.12 $29,257,210.41 *$4,985,681.29 *17.04 | os of the Commission show that] price, 25 cents. ° 32-26528) 
Net oper. revenue ...... 3,046,898 3.929.934 | Dallas,’ Tex. .. 259,583.76 311,408.94 *51.825.18 *16.64 aa -—r — ——— - ne 11 railroads had a total assessed valu-| Handbook of Foreign Tariffs and 1 
Net oper. income ...... 2.349.879 3,163,815 | Scattle. Wash. 228, 275,764.99 *47,694.90 *17.30 | Daily average ..... $933,520.00 $1,125,277.00 —_*$191,757.00 *17.04 ation this year of $167,033,047 and paid| ulations on Agricl. Products, V. Grains 
y Three months: Omaha, Nebr. 200,602. 231,919.30 *31,317.73 *13.50 | January, 1932, over January, 1931, "13.23; February, 1932, over Feb- | taxes amounting to $4,127,576.61. This,| Grain Products in Europe and Other 
d/ Total oper. revenue ....$24,955.942 $23,566,511 | Des Moines, Iowa . 206,600.83 271,370.42 *64,689.59 *23.84 | ruary, 1931, *8.88; March, 1932, over March, 1931, *11.60. the Commission said, was 8.39 per cant Markets—T. P. S. No. 131, Bur. of 
f; Net oper. revenue ...... 8,590,386 11,253,794' Portland, Oreg. eee 194,720.96 231,160.91 "36,439.95 *15.76 — f all ta levied in th St te j and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. 
‘Net oper. income ...... 6,656,646 9,090,440 Louisville, Ky. ....++.« 187,122.21 215,242.67 *28,120.46 *13.06 Decrease. of a xes levie e ate. Commerce. Price, 50 cents, 




























































































































“Intensive Studies Rail 


‘mendations received by the National Con- | 


‘at an intersection when the effect upon|*ePresented deliveries 





aa 


Employment 
Declines Further 





Into Accidents on 





e 


“Highways Sought 


eon sh a 
National Conference Urges 
, Research on Control of | which has been consistent for more than 
; sy 3° a year, according to a tabulation published 
Speed, Road Building and by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Other Problems May 5 showing 1,093,215 employes in Feb- 

: and 1,316,494 in February last year. 
(Continued from Page 1.] Cqmpensation paid to the employes of 
tion of roadway design to safety; (b) elim- | Class I carriers in February amounted to 


tion of sharp curves on cquntry high- | $132,038,534 compared with $149,146,229 in 
a. to Letitens visibility and eliminate | January and $175,818,130. in» February, 


In Month Dropped 17 Mil- 
lion, I. C. C. Informed 















collision hazard; (c) widening of narrow | 1931. in full text: 
. | : 
bridges and to provide safe clearance for The tabulation follows: | 
passage of vehicles going in opposite di- | Number Pay __| Completed, 185 buildings, total limit ...........+..+. a deseo caren iat éceendeee 900.211 200-4 
| February, 1931 .......+++ - 1,316,494 $175,818,130| Under contract, either in whole or in part, 330 projects, tota ‘ % 5 
rection. | March, 1931 1,319,315 + 189,407,457| Sites purchased in the District of Columbia ......... eee eeeseseneuse 27,522,522.00 
Signs and markings. (a) Studies to de-| April, 1931 13-8 187,319,049 | Bids in, on market or in specification stage, 122 projects, total limit 80:940,023.22 
term: of various sys-| May, 1931 .. 337, 186,713, Drawing stage: | 
tem: — bo ee ne s with opéiial June, 1931 ... 1,317,399 182,825,313 Supervising Architect, 60 projects, total limit ......s0ssseserereees 7,086,400.00 | 
eames of sign s July, 1931.22. 1309/793  183.864.087| Private architects, 89 projects, total limit ...........csseeeseeeeees 41,088,000.00 | 
reference to night conditions; (b) inves-| august, 1931 °.. 11288074 178:176.420| Land owned, ready for drawings, 1 project, total limit. ........ 6... sseeeeeeweees 375,000.00 | 
tigation of different types of tariff signs| September, 1931 . 1,254,274 170,643,428 | Sites selected, title not yet vested, 9 projects, total limit .........+.sssseseees 2,280,000.00 
with respect to attention arresting quali- | October, 1931 .... 1.225.399  171.648,835; Sites advertised for, examined and awaiting selection, 4 projects, total limit.... 1,585,000.00 
. i f traffic signs November, 1931 .. 1'169.207 155,490,976 | Held for amended legislation or for other reasons, 15 projects, total limit....  6,700,000.00 
a Bete  cthatncte secneant wens | December, 1931": 1'133'928  154°339'180 | Available for purchase of sites in the District of Columbia ......... vecabadecee. RAMT@7800 
and markings elimin: -| January, 1932 .... 1,108,691 149,146,229 tie 
fusion due to lack of uniformity. February, 1932 ...+++++- 1,093,215 132,038,534 Total specific authorization ........:sseeeeeeserereteeeeeeeer estes eseeteensenees $496,424 692.26 





Performance of Vehicles 


Vehicle Details. (a) A thorough study Rail Hearing Set 
ofthe problems of automobile lighting 2 


combining laboratory and road tests to 
determine reasons for lamp failures; (b) 
determination of proper standards of per- 
formance of modern vehicle brakes and 
factors affecting their operation; (c) 
studies are needed on tires in relation to 
accidents * * * the point at which they 
become a hazard, the relative safety of 
four, six and eight ply tires, etc.; (b) 
equipment tests to determine the relative 
merits of various types of mechanical sig- 
naling devices; (e) consideraton of vehicle 





Complaint on Southern Line 


Railroad employment was down again 
in February, continuing the falling off) 


ruary, compared with 1,108,691 in January, | 


In Anti-trust Case 


I. C. C. to Hear Argument in| v:. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 








| were under contract on April 30, and 
122 more projects estimated to cost abo 


Department May 


| $700,000,000 program 





Total specific authorization 
+ + 


+ + 


| projects where building has beer com- 


pleted: 
Total $60,211,669.04. 
Alexandria, Va., $380,000; Anderson, Ind., 


$165,000; Asheville, N. C., $650,000; Atlanta, 
| Tex., $65,000; Aurora, Mo., $70,000. 

| Battle Creek, Mich., $230,000; Bellows Falls, 
$90,000; Benton Harbor, Mich., $120,000; 
| Birmingham, Ala., $425,000; Blaine, Wash., B. 
| S., $158,000; ‘Bloomington, —Ill., $325,000; Boga- 
lusa, La., $130,000; Boise, Idaho, $440,000; Bos- 


Oral argument has been set by the In-/| ton. Mass., I. S., $90,000; Buena Vista, Va., 
terstate Commerce Commission for May | 
25 on the motion of the Southern Railway | }@nd 


” Canton, Ga., $55,000; Charlottesville, Va., 
only, $22,000; Chicago, Ill., M. H., $200,- 


000; Conneaut, Ohio, $105,000; Conway, Ark., 


to dismiss the Commission’s complaint of | $90,000; Corinth, Miss., $75,876.04; Corsicana, 


dimensions as a function of traffic safety.| April 9, 1929, which charges the railroad | T%~ $90,000; Crete. Nebr. $65,000. 


Speed Regulations. Study of various 
types of speed regulations in force in the 
different States with view to determining 
‘effect on accidents. 

Traffic Movement Regulations. (b) In-| 6, 
vestigation of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the ‘practice of permitting 
turns on the red signal; (b) determina- 
tion of merits of one-way streets; (c) es- 
-tablishment of a measuring stick upon 
which to base the elimination of left turns. 

Pedestrian Protection. (a) Determina- 
tion of proper basis for establishment of | 
pedestrian controls; (b) analysis of ways dismissed by the Commission. 
and means best suited to the handling of 


ton Anti-trust Act 
quisition in the M 


(Docket No, 22120.) 
The motion to dismiss was filed with 
the Commission Sept. 7, 1929, on the 


jurisdiction to prosecute the complaint 


Clayton Act. . 


ground that the Commission was without 


Prior to this motion, a similar one was | $80,000; Kittanning, Pa., 


Decatur, Ind., $85,000; Denver, Colo., Cu. H., 


with violation of section 7 of the Clay- | $1,235,000; Dillon, S. C., $60,000; Dodge City, 

ecause Of stock ac- | Kaas. es pes 
i | nkirk, . le . 

it was disclosed at ne Cackatenen sae | E. Chicago, Ind., $185,000; East Richford, Vt., 


$140,000; Duluth, Minn., $1,200,000; 


B. S., $59,100; Ebensburg, Pa., land only, $15,- 
000; El Dorado, Ark., $425,000; Elizebeth, N. 
J., $175,000; Elmira, N. Y., $265,000. 

Fairfield, Iowa, $110,000; Fargo, N. Dak., $600,- 
000; Fitchburg, Mass.. $150,000; Flint, Mich., 
650,000; Greenville, Tex., $80,000; Hammond, 
Ind., $155,000; Hanover, N. H., $100,000; Harts- 


since the stock acquisition contested was| ville, S. C., $75,000; Haverhill, Mass., $250,000; 
made in 1901 prior to enactment of the | Honolulu. Hawaii. 


Cu. H., $400,000; Junction 
City, Kans., $100,000. 
Kingsport, Tenn., $215,000; Kissimmee, Fila., 


Falls, Oreg., $255,000; Kosciusko, Miss., $60,000; 


The latter motion also declared that the | Lakeland, Fla., $90,000; "Lancaster, Pa., $500.- 


pedestrians at signalized intersections of |Southern had not disrupted competition | 22%: Lawrence, Kans., $120,000; Lenoir, N. C., 


various types. 
Study of Accidents 


Accident Causes. (a) Standardization 
of exact terms to provide uniform classi- | Commerce as charged in the complaint. 


fication of ‘primary and contributing ac- Although the complaint was originally 


| 





| between its lines and those of the M. & O., 
|by the acquisition of stock complained of, | 000; Lowell, Mass., $500,000; Lumberton, Miss.,| H., etc., $900,000. 
and that there had been no restraint of | $60,000; Lyons, N. Y.. $75,000. 


$75,000; Lewistown, Mont., $165,000; Lima, Ohio, 
$475,000; Los Angeles, Calif., land only, $950,- 


Manassas, Va., $60,000; Mansfield, La., $75,- 
| 000; McMinnville, Tenn., $85,000; Memphis, 
| Tenn., Sub. P. O., $325,000; Mexia, Tex., $100,- 


DUBLIC building projects numbering 330 and involving approximately $267,478,600 


progress statement of the public building program made public by the Treasury 
6. Tabulations made public May 6 showing the status of the 
(total specific authorization fo date $496,424,692.26) follow 


| Georgetown, Tex., $80,000; 


$145,000; Klamath | 








bids had been received or requested on 
ut $80,940,000, according to the monthly 









Tex., M. H., $740,000; Georgetown, Del., $75,000; 
*Gloucester, Mass., | 
$350,000; Grafton, N. Dak., $85,000; Greenfield, | 
Ind., $100,000; Green River, Wyo., $75,000; 
Greensboro, N. C., $900,000; Greensburg, Ind., 
$85,000; Greenville, Ala., $75,000; Greenwood, 
Miss., $90,000. 

Hallowell, Me., $75,000; Hamilton, Ohio, $410,- | 
000; Harlan, Ky., $110,000; Harrodsburg, Ky., 
$95,000; *Hartford, Conn., $2,000,000; Harvey, 
Tll., $160,000; Havana, Ill., $70,000; Havre, Mont., 
$250,000; Helena, Mont., $357,000; *Hempstead, 
|N. Y., $315,000; Highland, Ill.,( $70,000; *High 
| Point, N. C., $400,000; Hobart, Okla., $90,000; 
Hoboken, N. J., $250,000; Hoquiam, Wash., 
$141,750; Houston, Tex., $615,000; Huntingdon, 
Tenn., $70,000; Huntsville, Tex., $75,000. | 

Iowa City, Iowa, $190,000; Ironwood, Mich., | 
$185,000; Jackson, Ohio, $100,000; *Jacksonville, 
Fla., P. P. B., $575,000; Kansas City, Mo., $4,- 
500,000; Ketchikan, Alaska, $10,000; Key West, 
Fla., M. H., $24,000; Key West, Fla. P. O., 
| $525,000; Kokoma, Ind., $175,000. 

La Crosse Wis., $225,000; Lafayette, Ind.., | 
$375,000; Lake City, Fla., $125,000; Lamar, Mo., | 
| $70,000; Lapeer, Mich., $100,000; Lawrence, | 
| Mass., $210,000; Lebanon, Ind., $90,000; Leba- | 
non, Mo., $70,000; Lewisburg, Pa., $255,000; 
| Linton, Ind., $60,000; Little Rock, Ark., $1,435,- 
| 000; Long Beach, Calif., $725,000; *Louisville, 
Ky., M. H., $460,000; Louisville, Ky., $2,985,000; 
Lubbock, Tex., $335,000; Ludington, Mich., 
$135,000; Lumberton, N. C., $105,000; Lynch- 
burg, Va., $848,000. 
| + +. 2 


| Macon, Ga., $395,000; Madison, Ga., $55,000; | 
| Madisonville, Ky., $90,000; Manchester, Conn., 
| $135,000; Mankato, Minn., 0,000; Marengo, 
| Iowa, $65,000; Marshfield, «. $120,000; Ma- 
|son City, Iowa, $385,000; Maywood, II1., $160,000; 
Medina, N. Y., $115,000; Memphis, Tenn., Cu. 


| Memphis, Tex., $80,000; Menasha, Wis., $120,- | 
/000; Mendota, Ill., $75,000; Metaline Falls, 
| Wash., B. S., $58,500; *Miami, Fla., $2,080,000; 
| Miami, Fla., Q. S., $65,000; Miami, Okla., $235,- | 





cident factors; (b) experimental road sec-| made by the Commission in April, 1929 | 000; Mitchell, S. Dak., $70,000; Mobile, Ala.,| 000; Middleboro, Mass., $105,000; Milbank, 8. | 


tions in different parts of the country to| 2° formal hearings on the matter have 
‘measure relative efficiency of various traf-| Yet been had. 
fic safeguards; (c) determination of the 
relation of highway lighting to night ac- 
cidents; (d) a case study of rural high- 
way accidents to ascertain the important | 
circumstances of such accidents. 
Miscellaneous. (a) Enumeration of en- | 
gineering principles known to have been 


effectively applied in — Soteetion 4 |Shipments Valued at $433,000 
i expedition of | ss . 
ee en, Follow Inactive Period 


traffic; (b) development of engineering | 
While exports in general were showing 


Revival of Exports 
Of Mercury Notec 


principles that may be generally applied; 
(c) finding better safeguards against 
hazards presented by fog, smoke and mist; 
(d). the development of “specifics” for the | ness in 1931 made a decided advance, 
pestment of definite points on traffic! atter having been almost nonexistent for 

The following quotations relating prin- | # 2Umber of years, according to informa- 
cipally to ae ane orderly traffic move- | tion just made available by the Depart- 


_|ment of Commerce. 
ment are taken from the actuak recom-| Nearly 5,000 flasks, valued at $433,596, 


were sent overseas last year, compared 


ference on Street and Highway Safety| with only 114 flasks in 1926, the last year 


from leading traffic authorities in different | for which figures are avaiable, it was 
sections of the country. _ | pointed out. The following additional 
An official of the Institute of Traffic! information was supplied: 
Engineers recommends: While it was known even in 1930 that 
“Study to determine whether modern! the export business had been resumed 
highway construction provides the op-| after years of inactivity, trade estimates 
timum degree of safety considering the’ generally placed the 1931 total far below 
greatly increased automobile speeds.” | the actual figures of 4,985 flasks. Last 
A representative of a large western au- | year, moreover, exports practically equalled 
tomobile club emphasizing the question of |@ net surplus of domestic production in 
left turns, states: |excess of domestic consumption, as im- 
“The efficacy of prohibiting all turns ports were only 549 flasks, most of which 
: : a under unexpired 
the neighboring intersections is taken into | OM8-*erm contracts. f 
consideration. Through the prohibition of | nay — — on ees to 
a left turn at an intersection, the turn-| chaser.” Asia ecudaied tar aes third 
ing movement immediately is turned to| .; : 
neighboring intersections. The motorist |W! shipments to Hong Kong exceeded only 


E , | by those to Germany. North American 
thus negotiates three right turns to reach | conmteios took only 863 flasks, most of which 
the spot which he was prevented from) went to Canada. Mexico, formerly a fairly 
reaching by the left turn prohibition. | important market for quicksilver, has be- 
Traveling the additional distance, he adds | come an exporter of the metal in the last 
to congestion and of necessity must pass| year or two. 

through a greater number of intersections. 


As they are the focal point of accidents,| were shipped during the first four months | $60,000: Red Bluff. Calif.. $95,200: Sandpoint.| Wash., M. H., $1,725,000; Shreveport, La., $350,- 
| The Mercurio Europeo, the | Idaho, $80,000; Sayre, Pa., $100,000; Shelby- | 000; Sikeston, Mo., $70,000; Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 

‘tions contribute to accidents at surround-| foreign sales cartel, cut its price to the 
American level June 1 and for two months |} 
domestic exports dropped to small propor-/| Utica, N. Y., $800,000; Waynesburg, Pa., $100,- 
After increasing sharply in August | 000; Williamson, W. Va., $195,000; Wilmington, 

and September, they declined to moderate | Oh!0. $130,000; Wilson. N. C., $205,000; Win- 


does this prohibition of turns at intersec-| of the year. 


ing intersections?” 
Special Road Tests 

A university engineering professor sug- 
gests: 

“Let the Bureau take over a short sec- - 
tion, say 10 miles, of each of the three | ° 
worst roads in the country, that is worst | Extension Granted 
in respect to accident records, say one| 
near New York or Boston, one near Chi- | 
cage, and one near Los Angeles, for a 
period of at least five years, maybe 10. | See 
Let them rebuild parts of it if necessary, 


| tions. 


amounts toward the end of the year. 


but in any case, let them equip it properly | Legislation Promised to Restore 


throughout with all varieties of traffic 
safeguards. Let them police it as a road 
never was policed before. Let them keep | 
minutely accurate records of volume of | 
traffic, of speeds, of accidents, etc., at each | 
point of danger. 
the traffic safeguards at 
vary the driving speeds, 
effect on accidents. 


Duress Procedure 


has caused disagreement between 


The main objective| enforcement of the decision, it was said 


would be to reduce accidents to an ab-|tary of the Treasury, granted May 4, it, 
Customs | 


solute minimum and altogether to elim- | was announced orally at the 
inate serious accidents and fatalities, the | Bureau. 

matter of increase in the capacity df the| 
road to be kept altogether 
Finally let the Bureau give constant and|disputed appraisals 


taking.” 

A representative of the National Safety 
Council proposes: 

“A ‘case study’ of rural highway acci- 
dents to ascertain the important circum- 
stances of such accicents—the conditions 
under which they most frequently occur— 
including the effect of curves, width, mul-| restoring the old duress entry procedure 
tiple lane highways, road_ surface, ob-| Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. Eble 


structions to view, weather, light, vehiculat | stated orally. Senator Smoot, 
defects, etc. 


more selected areas in different parts of 


The new extension will run for a week 
/and Representative Crisp 


be had from State authorities and others.| sioner Eble. 
Starting with the recording and analysis 
the research might develop into several 


different conditions, 
headlights, the effect of multiple 


highways. At present there is almost a|after the Customs Court had settled the 
complete lack of reliable case informa- | dispute. 
tion to form the basis of any such| Six months ago, however, the Court of 


studies,” 
disputed appraisals were not 


Street Railway Abandoned 
In City of Logansport, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 6. 


| ments. 


decided losses, the mercury export busi- ; 


More than 50 per cent of the exports | 


Imported goods, the appraisal of which | 
the 
Change the character of | Government and the shipper, may still 
intervals and|be entered under bond because of an ex- 
and note the|tension which Ogden L. Mills, the Secre- 


Since the Court of Customs and Patent 
secondary. | Appeals ruled about six months ago that 
were not sufficient 
abundant publicity to the whole under-| grounds for release of goods under bond, 
the Treasury Department by extensions | 
similar to the one just granted has avoided 


(Dem.), of 
Americus, Ga., chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, has promised early ac- 
tion by the House by that time on a bill 


(Rep.), of 
To be started in three or|Utah, Chairman of the Senate Finance 

| Committee, also has promised early action 
the country where best cooperation can|on a similar bill, according to Commis- 


¢ 2 Up until about half a year ago, it was 
of all highway accidents in such areas,| explained orally at the Customs Bureau, 
oo 1 goods whose appraisal could not be agreed 
specialized studies on safe speeds under|upon between the Government and the 
the effect of bad|importer were released to the importer 
lane| under bond. Final settlement was made 


|Customs and Patent Appeals ruled that 
legal ap- 
praisals at all, according to the oral state- 
Because another clause in the law 
forbids the customs collectors to release 
goods which are not finally appraised, the | 
court’s decision would have forced the 


land only, $40,000; Morgantown, W. Va., $125,- 
000; Nampa, Idaho, $110,000; Newark, Del., $60,- 
| 000: New Orleans, La., Q. S., $455,000; New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, $100,000; Newport News, 
| Va., land only, $20,000; Newton, Iowa, $125,- 
000; New York City, N. Y., FOB., land only, 
$5,000,000; Niagara Falls, N. Y., $75,000; Noyes, 
Minn., B. S., $78,000. 

Oelwein, Iowa, $85,000; Ottawa, Ill., $75,000; 
Paris, Tenn., $50,000: Paris, Tex., $84,000; 
Parkersburg, W. Va., $315,000; Pekin, Ill., $60,- 
000; Philadelphia, Pa.,.M. H., $75,000; Pitts- 
field, Mass., $195,000; Plattsburg, N. Y., $120,- 
| 000; Pomona, Calif., $175,000; Pontiac, Mich., 
| $200,000; Prescott, Ariz., $235,000; Price, Utah, 
$96,000; Pullman, Wash., $107,000. 


++ + 


Roanoke, Va., $560,000; Rushville, Ind., 
$100,000; St. Louis, Mo., P. O., $1,500,000; San 
Antonio, Tex., land only, $325,000; San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., $325,000; Sandusky, Ohio, $40,- 
000; Santa Fe, N. Mex, Ct. H., $270,000; 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., $125,000; Sedalia, Mo., $170,- 
| 000; Sheffield, Ala., $95,000; So. St. Paul, Minn., 
| $160,000; Spartanburg, S. C., $420,000; Spring- 
| field, Tll., $8§0,000; Stamford, Conn., land only, 
| $20,000; Sterling, Colo., $225,000. 

Tampa, Fla.,~-$550,000; Taylor, Tex., $115,000; 
Tucson, Ariz., $540,000; Tyrone, Pa., $125,000; 
Union Springs, Ala., $50,000; Vermilion, S. 
Dak., $75,000; Warsaw, Ind., $95,000; Water- 
|town, N. Y., $275,000; Watsonville, Calif., land 


| Plains, N. Y., $350,000; Wooster, Ohio, $80,000; 

Worcester, Mass., $800,000. 

Akron, Ohio, $565,000; Athens, Tenn., $90,000; 
Batavia, Ill., $80,000; Bayonne, N. J., $230,000; 
Branford. Conn., $65,400; Buffalo, Wyo., $85,- 
000; Caribou, Me., $70,000; Central City, Nebr., 
$65,000; Chamberlain, S. Dak., $54,000; Chi- 
| cago, Ill., M. H., $233,000; Cody, Wyo., $90,000; 
Couer d'Alene, Idaho, $250,000. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Ct. H., 
Mich., M. H., $600,000; Donora, Pa., $95,000; 
Durango, Colo., $150,000; E. Las Vegas, N. Mex., 
$151,000; E. Orange, N. J., $285,000; Fallon, 
| Nev., $90,000; Fe. Fairfield, Me., P. O.. $90.000; 
Globe. Ariz., $165,000; Jamestown, N. Dak., 
$200,000; Juneau, Alaska, $795,000. 
| Lancaster, S. C., $75,000: Leominster, Mass.. 
$125,000; Lewistown, Pa., $108,500; Long Island 
City, N. Y., $475,000; Madison, Wis.. $635,552; 
Malden, Mass., $140,000; Marianna, Fla., $116,- 
000; McKees Rocks, Pa., $85,000; Metropolis, 
Tll., $90,000; Millville, N. J., $90,300; Missoula, 





Mont., $400,000; Montclair, N. J., $295,000; 
Montevideo, Minn., $75,000; Mt. Carmel, I1l., 
} $100,000. 


| _Newburyport, Mass., $102,000; Olyphant, Pa., 
$70,000; Paxton, Ill., $95,000; Prescott, Ark., 


| 


| ville, Ky., $70,000; Southbridge, Mass., $110,- 
000; Syracuse, N. Y., $1,500,000. 
Tarentum, Pa., $70,000; Tomah, Wis., $72,000; 


chester, Mass., $75,000; Wyandotte, Mich., 
$140,000; Yonkers, N. Y., $520.000. 

District of Columbia: Administration Build- 
ing, Department of Agriculture, $2,000,000; 
Economics Building, Department of Agricul- 
ture, $350,000; Government Printing Office, 


* | $1,250,000; Internal Revenue Building, $10,000.- 
On Importers Bonds 000; Liberty Loan Building, $375,000; power 


plant, Department of Agriculture, $85,000; 
Supreme Court site. $1,768,741; water mains. 
etc., Ist part, $225,000. 5 
-~ + + 
| Projects under contract either in whole 
or in part: 


Total, $267,478,600. 


Aberdeen, Miss., $122,000; Albertville, Ala. 
$70,000; Albia, Iowa, $75,000; Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., $900,000; *Allentown, Pa., $820,000: *Al- 
toona, Pa., $775,000; Ambrose, N. Dak., B. S., 
$59,000; Americus, Ga., $100,000; Anaconda 
Mont., $140,000; Andover, Mass, $115,000: Ann 
| Arbor, Mich., $75,000; Appleton, Wis., $200,000; 
-| Ashland, Ky., $200,000; Astoria, Oreg., $250,000: 

*Atlanta, Ga., $2,975,000; Attalla, Ala., $70,000: 
Aurora, Ill., $395,000. 

Babb-Piegan, Mont., B. S., $59,000; Baltimore, 
Md., M. H., $1,620,000; Baltimore, Md., P. O., 
$3,300,000; Barboursville, Ky.; $65,000; Bartles- 
ville, Okla., $310,000; Bath, N. Y., $105,000; 
*Baton Rouge, La., $465,000; Bay City, Mich., 
$475,000; Beatrice, Nebr., $50,000; Beecher Falls, 
Vt., B. S., $56,000. 


Berkeley, Calif., $190,000; Boston, Mass., P. O., 
$6,000,000; Boulder, Colo., $140,000; Boyne City, 
Mich., $65,000; Brinkley, Ark.; $65,000; Broken 
Bow, Nebr., $85,000; Brooklyn, N. Y., $2,700,000; 
Brownsville, Tex., $430,000; Brunswick, Me., 
$90,000; Butte, Mont., $295,000. 

Caldwell, Idaho, $110,000; Camden, N. J., 
$1,100,000; Canon City, Colo., $120,000; *Canton, 
»| Ohio, $725,000; Carbondale, IIl., $125,000; Car- 
,|limville. Ill., $75,000; Carrollton, IIl., 
Caruthersville, Mo., $80,000; Casper, 


Wyo., 


City, Ky., $70,000; Centralia, Mo., 
Champlain, N. Y., B. S., $56,000; *Chicago, Ill., 
P. O., $24,725,000; Chicago, Ill., Apprs. Strs., 
$1,150,000. 

Cicero, Ill., $165,000; *Cincinnati, Ohio, P. P., 
$3,000,000; Claremont, N. H., $95,000; Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., $475,000; Clearfield, Pa., $145,000; 
Clovis, N. Mex., $130,000; Coatesville, Pa., $165,- 
000; Coleman, Tex., $100,000; Colfax, Wash., 
$80,000; Connersville, Ind., $70,000; Corvallis, 
Oreg., $190,000; Crockette, Tex., $85,000; Cum- 
berland, Md., $540,000. 

Dallas, Tex., $1,305,000; *Davenport, Iowa, 
| $665,000; Derby, Conn., $125,000; Derby Line, 
| Vt., B. S., $93,000; Detroit, Mich., I. S., $115,- 
000; *Detroit, Mich., M. H., 2nd half, $600,000; 
*Detroit, Mich., P. O., $5,650,000; Douglas, Ariz., 
B. S., $65,000; Eatonton, Ga., $50,000; Edenton, 
N. C., $70,000; Elizabethton, Tenn., $122,500; 
Elizabethtown, Ky., $70,000; Elkins, W. Va., 
| $120,000; Erie, Pa., $555,000; Eustis, Me., B. S., 
| $69,100; Evansville, Ind., M. H., $100,000; Exe- 
ter, N. H., $90,000. 

Fairbanks, Alaska, $450,000; Fall River, Mass., 


The Indiana Service Corporation has|customs service to store all goods involved | $295:900; Falmouth. Hy 900,000; Farmington, 


been authorized by the Public Service|in duress entries until the Customs Court 
railway | settled a final appraisement, it was ex- 


Commission to abandon street 
service in Logansport, where bus service | plained. 


Company, Inc. \, Sufficient storage space, it was stated. 


“xtensions obviating the court’s 
will be substituted by the City Transit decision were necessary because of in- 


Mo., $90,000; *Findlay, Ohio, $230,000; Forrest 


City, Ark., $85,000; Ft. Valley, Ga., $85,000; 
*Fort Wayne, Ind., $1,150,000; *Fort Worth, 

-| Tex. P. O., $1,445,000; Framingham, Mass., 
$170,000; Frederick, Okla., $95,000; Freeport, 
Ill., $275,900. 


j Galveston, Tex., I. S., $375,000; Galveston, 


| only, $20,000; Westplains, Mo., $70,000; White} 


$665,000; Detroit, 


Beloit, Wis., $270,000; Bend, Oreg., $155,000; | 


$65,000; | 


$400,000; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $725,000; Centrai | 
$70,000; | 


Dak., $65,000; Milford, Conn., $140,000; Millers- | 
burg, Ohio, $70,000; Milwaukee, Wis., $1,850,- 
000; *Mobile, Ala., M. H., $450,000; Monroe, Ga., 


60,000. 
a Wis., $85,000 Monte Vista. Colo., 
$120,750; *Montgomery, Ala., $1,045,000; Mont- 


rose, Colo., $141,750; Morgan City, La., $75,000; 
Mountain Grove, Mo., $70,000; Mount Olive, | 
N. C., $75,000; Mount Vernon, Ind., $75,000; | 
| Muncie, Ind., $180,000; Murray, Ky., $90,000. 

Napoleon, Ohio, $90,000; Nephi, Utah, $57,750; 
| New Britain, Conn., $250,000; Newburgh, N. Y., 
| $340,000; Newcastle, Wyo., $60,000; *New Ken- | 
sington, Pa., $285,000; New Martinsville, W. Va., 
$75,000; New Orleans, La., M. H., $2,000,000; 
|N. ¥. City, N. Y¥., Assay. Off., $3,765,000; N. Y. 
City, N. Y., Parcel Post, $11,000,000; N. Y. City, 
iN. Y¥., Whse., $600,000; Niles, Ohio, $130,000; 
Noblesville, Ind., $80,000; Norfolk, Neb., $145,- 
000; **-*Norfolk, Va., P. O., $1,925,000; Nor- 
man, Okla., $160,000; North ,Little Rock, Ark., | 
| $110,000; Norwalk, Ohio, $150,000. | 


| Oakland, Calif., $1,510,000; Ogden, Utah, | 
| $365,000; Oklahoma City, Okla., $1,100,000; , 
| Okmulgee, Okla., $330,000; Oneida, N. Y., $145,- | 
000; Opelousas, La., $85,000; Oshkosh, Wisc., | 
| $420,000; Paintsville, Ky., $70,000; Palmer, 
| Mass., $115,000; Pasco, Wash., $65,000; Passaic, | 
|N. J., $350,000; Pawtucket, R. I., $460,000; 
| Peekskill, N. Y., $165,000; Pembina, N. D., | 
| $115,000; Peru, Ill., $100,000; **.*Philadelphia, | 
| Pa., P. O., $9,750,000. | 


| **-*Phoenix, Ariz., $1,080,000; Pikeville, Ky., 
| $93,000; Pittsburg, Kans., $85,000; *Pittsburgh, | 
|Pa., $7,902,000; *Pocatello, Idaho, $220,000; | 

Ponce, Porto Rico, $300,000; "Portal, N. D., B. S., | 
| $74,200; Port Angeles, Wash., $190,000; Port- 
}land, Me., Ct. H., $400,000; *Portland, Oreg., | 
|Ct. H., $1,950,000; Portsmouth, Va., $140,000; 
| Potsdam, N. Y., $135,000; Prestonsburg, Ky., 
| $70,000. 
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| Racine, Wisc., $320,000; Red Bank, N. J., 
$140,000; Richmond, Va., P. O., $900,000; Ro- 
| chester, Pa., $105,000; *Rockford, Ill., $735,000; 
| Rock Hill, S. C., $300,000; Rogersville, Tenn., 
$70,000; Rossville, Ga., $70,000; Rutherfordton, 
| N. C., $70,000; Rutland, Vt., 330,000. 

*Sacramento, Calif., $1,300,000; St. Johns, N. 
D., B. S., $59,000; **-*St. Paul, Minn., $2,700,- 
000; Salem, N. J., $80,000; Salisbury, N. C., 
$182,500; Salt Lake City, Utah, $1,340,000; San 
| Benito, Tex., $125,000; Sandersville, Ga., $70,- 
1000; San Francisco, Calif.. M. H., $1,640,000; 
|San_ Luis, Ariz., B. S., $58,500; Santa Ana, 
| Calif., $245,000. 

Sapulpa, Okla., $150,000; Savannah, Ga., P. 
O. and Ct. H., 900,000; Scranton, Pa., $1,475,- 
000; Seattle, Wash, I. S., 585,000; *Seattle, 


| $300,000; Somesworth, N. H., $75,000; *South 
Bend, Ind., $1,100,000; South Milwaukee, Wisc.. 
$120,000. 

Springfield, Mass., $1,450.000; **-*Springfleld, 
Ohio, $740,000; Spring Valley, Ill., $60,000; 
Staten Island, N. Y., $345,000; Sturgis, Mich., | 
$125,000; Stuttgart, Ark., $95,000; *Stockton, | 
| Calif., $695,000; Sumas, Wash., B. S., $65,000; 


| Sweetwater, Tex., $130,000; Sylacauga, Ala., 
| $75,000. 

Taunton, Mass., $215,000; *Terre Haute, Ind., 
$600,000; “Texarkana, Ark., $790,000; Texas 


City, Tex., $80,000; Thermopolis, Wyo., $90,000; 
| Thomson, Ga., $70,000; Toccoa, Ga., $65,000; 
Toledo, Ohio, $960,000; Topeka, Kans., $1,065.- 
000; Trenton, N. J., $1650.000; Trout River, N. 
|Y¥., B. S., $60,000; Troy, Ohio, $150,009; Tulsa. 
| Okla., $1,160,000. 

Uniontown, Pa., $265.000; Unionville, Mo., 
$65,000; Warren, Pa., $290,000; Warren, R. L., 
$75,000; Waterbury, Conn., $570,000; Waupun, 
Wisc. $85,000; Waynesboro, Ga., $60,000; Wells- 
boro, Pa., $80,000; Wellsville, N. Y¥., $145,000; 


Treasury 


| Pa., $175,000. 


| 000; 


‘ Mich., 
| Middlebury, 





Progress in Government’s Program - 
| Of Construction Projects Announced 


Compensation Paid to Workers 


Buildings Involving 267 Million Under Contract A pril 30 
With Specifications Being Drawn or Bids Invited on Pro j- 
ects Involving 801 Million, Says 





000; *Freeport, N. Y., $215,000; French Lick, 
Ind., $85,000; *Glen Cove, N. Y., $160,000; 
stare Calif., $455,000; *Grove City, Pa., 

Hagerstown, Indi, $80,000; *Honolulu, Ha- 
wali, I. S., $415,000; *Jackson, Mich., $515,000; 
‘Jackson, Miss., $825,000; *Jacksonville, Fla., 
Ct. H., $2,000,000; *Jeannette, Pa., $155,000; 
‘Jefferson City, Mo., $450,000; *Joliet, Ill, 


| $185,000; *Jersey City, N. J., $455,000; Kenosha, 


Wis., $300,000; Knoxville, Tenn., $1,575,000. 
*Lake Forest, Ill., $160,000; Las Vegas, Nev., 


| $320,000; Lawrenceville, Ill., $100,000; *Lexing- 


ton, Ky., $760,000; *Longview, Wash., $210,000; 
*Lynn, Mass., $700,000; Manhattan, Kans., 
$77,000; *Marshfield, Oreg., $140,000; *Marys- 
ville, Calif., $150,000; McKeesport, Pa., $90,000; 
*Memphis, Tenn., M. H., $175,000; Merced, 
Calif., $180,000; *Meridian, Miss., $555,000; 
*Minneapolis, Minn., $4,150,000; *Monroe, La., 
$390,000; *Monterey, Calif., $180,000; *Mount 
Airy, N. C., $145,000; Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
$135,000. 

Nanticoke, Pa., $70,000; *New York City, N. 
Y., Ct. H., $10,700,000; *New York City, N. Y., 
M. H., $2,500,000; *New York City, N. Y., P. O. 
Annex, $9,500,000; “Niagara Falls, N. Y., $200,- 
000; Norfolk, Va., M. H., $800,000; *Norristown, 
Pa., $490,000; *Norwich, N. Y., $130,000; Nyack, 
N. Y., $150,000; *Oroville, Calif., $145,000; Oro- 
ville, Wash., B. S., $59,500. 


*Painesville, Ohio, $180,000; *Palm Beach, 
Fla., $200,000; *Palo Alto, Calif., $210,000; 
*Patchogue, N. Y., $200,000; *Paterson, N. J., 


$800,000; Petlauma, Calif., $165,000; Plainview, 
Tex., $152,000; Port Huron, Mich., $115,000; 
*Portland, Me., P. O., $850,000; *Princeton, N. 
J., $95,000; *Princeton, W. Va., $130,000; Prov- 
incetown, Mass., $105,000; *Quincy, Mass., 
$240,000. 

*Reno, Nev., $565,000; *Rochester, N. Y., $1,- 
700,000; *Rockland, Mass., $115,000; Roosville, 
Mont., B. S., $59,000; Rouses Point, N. Y., B. S., 
$153,000; *St. Johns, Oreg., $60,000; *St. Louis, 
Mo., Ct. H., $3,825,000; Salem, Ind., $80,000; 
San Angelo, Tex., $200,000; *Sanford, Me., $100,- 
000; *San Francisco, Calif., $750,000; San 
Ysidro, Calif., B. S., 105,000; Seneca Falls, N. 
Y., 115,000; *Sheboygan, Wis., $295,000; Shelby, 
Ohio, $105,000; *Sioux City, Iowa, $1,025,000; 
Spencer, Iowa, $105,000. 

*Tooele, Utah, $75,000; Torrington, Wyo., 
$90,000; Trenton, Mo., $100,000; *Watertown, 
S. Dak., $120,000; Waukegan, IIl., $335,000; 
*Wheaton, Ill., $140,000; *Williamsport, Pa., 
$240,000; Williamstown, Mass., $95,000; *Yuma, 
Ariz., $190,000; *Newark, N. J., $6,150,000; Put- 
nam, Conn., $115,000. 

District of Columbia, ‘*Central 

+ 


plant, a. 

Projects where sites have been selected 
and plans partially completed: 
Total, $46,174,400. 


*Albany, N. Y., $3,325,000; Alburg, Vt., B. S., 
$56,000; *Alexandria, La., $350,000; *Ambridge, 
Pa., $145,000; *Baltimore, Md., Apprs. Strs., 
$1,000,000; *Beaumont, Tex., $680,000; *Beckley, 
W. Va., $145,000; Bellefonte, Pa., $125,000; *Big 
Spring, Tex., $165,000; *Bingham . Canyon, 
Utah, $75,000; *Binghamton, N. Y., $625,000; 
*Bloomfield, N. J., $335,000; *Bloomsburg, Pa., 
$140,000; *Bradenton, Fla., $155,000; Brecken- 
ridge, Tex., $140,000; Bristol, Va., $210,000; 
Brockton, Mass., $345,000; *Bryn Mawr, Pa., 


$175,000. 
Calexico, Calif., B. S., $73,000; *Cambridge, 
B. S., $56,000; 


Mass., $755,000; Canaan, Vt., 

*Catskill, N. Y., $110,000; Charlotte, N. C., 
$525,000; Chateaugay, N. Y., S. S., $59,100; 
Chehalis, Wash., $150,000; *Chester, Pa., $515,- 
000; Cisco, Tex., $130,000; Cleveland, Miss., 
$70,000; Cleveland, Tenn., $90,000; *Columbia, 
Miss., $70,000; *Columbus, Ga., $410,000; *Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, $2,275,000; Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
$160,000; Crisfield, Md., $105,000; Culpeper, Va., 


$80,000. 
David City, Nebr., $75,000; *Delphos, Ohio, 
Iowa, P. O., $775,000; 


heating 


$98,000; *Des Moines, 
*Duncan, Okla., $125,000; *East Greenwich, R. 
I., $95,000; *East Moline, Ill., $105,000; *Ellwood 
City, Pa., $135,000; *Endicott, N. Y., $190,000; 
*Flushing, N. Y., $700,000; Ft. Covirgton, N. Y., 
B. S., $56,000; Ft. Fairfield, Me., B. S., $63,000; 
*Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., $175,000; *Ft. Worth, 
Tex., Ct. H., $1,215,000; Freehold, N. J., $135,- 
000; *Galion, Ohio, $140,000; Gallup, N. Mex., 
$125,000; Greeley, Colo., $50,000; *Greenville, 


Harlingen, Tex., $170,000; *Hattiesburg, Miss., 
$245,000; *Herkimer, N. Y., $120,000; Highgate 
Springs, Vt., B. S., $60,000; Hillsboro, IIl., $75,- 

Holton, Kans., $85,000; Hopkins, Minn., 
$85,000; Hot Springs, S. Dak., $90,000; Houlton, 
Me., B. S., $65,000; *Iron Mountain, Mich., 
$170,000; Jackson, Tenn., $350,000; Jacksonville, 
Tex., $135,000; *Jamaica, N. Y., $875,000; Jones- 
boro, Ark., $110,000. 


Landsdale, Pa., $120,000; *Lansing, Mich., 
$850,000; *Le Roy, N. Y., $95,000; Limestone, 
Me., B. S., $31,500; Littleton, N. H., $265,000; 
Lockport, N. Y., $80,000; Malone, N. Y., $175,- 
000; *Manchester, N. H., $450,000; *Marshall, 
$130,000; *McAllen, Tenn., $135,000; 
Vt., $90,000; *Milton, Pa., $110,- 
000; Modesto, Calif., $195,000; Mooers, N. Y., 
B. S., $59,300; Morris, Ill., $115,000. 

a. 
Calif., $140,000; 
$1,565,000; *New Castle, 
London, Conn., $420,000; 
eae ag nd Mills, 

orw " ass., .$130,000; *Oak Park, IIl., 
$600,000; “*Oberlin; Ohio,’ $105,000; *Ogden, 
Utah, F. S. B., $300,000; *Omaha, Nebr., FOB., 


*Napa, *Nashville, Tenn., 
Pa., $525,000; *New 
*Northfield, Minn., 


vt¥ B. S., $56,000; 


ae ete. ‘ 
ampa, Tex., $180,000; *Philadelphia, Pa., 
Cu. H. & Apprs. Strs., $4,200,000; *Phillipsburg, 
N. J., $155,000; Pine Bluff, Ark., $55,000; *Pipe- 


| Stone, Minn., $90,000; *Plymouth, Ind., $80,000; 


*Ponca City, Okla., $250,000; *Port Chester 
N. Y., $320,000; *Porterville, Calif., $150,000: 
ee Isle, *. $105,000. 
venna, io, $145,000; *Redl A * 
$170,000; Reedy Island, Del., 9B gia aoe 
Richford, Vt., B. 8., $59,000; *Rochester, Minn., 
$360,000; Rockingham, N. C., $120,000; *Salem, 
Mass., $360,000; *San Diego, Calif., $775,000: 
*San Francisco, Calif., O. B., $3,050,000; *San 
Jose, Calif., $455,000; *Sarasota, Fla., $175,000; 
$50, 000. coun, AR ay Na Sidney, Nebr., 
,000; er , N. i : . 
villes Men y ex., $115,000; Somer 
$115,000; *Springfield, Vt., $135,000; 


s - 
ville, Tex., $90,000; Stephen 


*Stillwater, Okla., $135,000; 


#2. $61,000. 
ecate, Calif., B. S., $59,500; Thomaston, Ga. 
$95,000; *Two Rivers, Wis., $130,000; *Tyler, 
Tex., $360,000; *Union City, N. J., $375,000: 
U a ba 7 Fratieia. Calif., $185,- 
A , Calif, ,000; * 
Ind. $145,000; $200,000 Vincennes, 
oro, N. C., $90,000; *Wausau, Wis., $280,000. 
“Waynesboro, Pa., $145,000; *Weiser, Idaho, 





Westminster, Md., $120.000; West Point, Va., 
$65.000; West Warwick, R. I., $140,000; Whiting, 


Ind., $130,000. 
| ++ + 

Wichita, Kans., $1,200,000; *Wichita Falls, 
Tex., $725,000; Winchester, Ind., $95,000; 


Winner, S. Dak., $100,000; Winona, Miss., $75,- | 


000; Winthrop, Mass., $63,000; Wisconsin 


Rapids, Wisc., $125,000; Woodstock, II11., $90,000; | 


Woodstock, Va., $55,000; Woonsocket, R. L., 
$173,250; *Youngstown, Ohio, $585,000; Zanes- 
| ville, Ohio, $150,000. 


Ft. Plain, N. Y.. $87,800; Fremont. Ohio, | 
$240,000; Seattle, Wash., F. . B.. $2.375,000; 
Tamaqua, Pa., $125,000; West Point, Ga., 
$65,000. 


District of Columbia: Extensible Bldg., Dept. 
of Agriculture, $12,800,000; **-*Archives Bldg., 
| $8,750,000; *Commerce Dept. Bldg., $17,500,000; 
| **-*Connecting Wing, Labor-Interstate Comm. 
Bidg., $2,000.000; **-*Interstate Commerce 
Commission, $4.500,000; **-*Justice Bldg., $12,- 
000,000; **-*Labor Bldg.. $4,750,000; **-*Post 
| Office Dept., Bldg.. $10,300.000: *Public Health 
| Service Bldg.. $908,250; Water Mains, etc., 2nd. 
part, $300,000. 

(*) Plans completed by private architect. 

(**) Foundation under contract. 

Boston, Mass.,’P. O. design only completed 
| by private architect. 
-~+ + 


Projects where sites have been selected, 
plans completed; projects now in speci- 
fication stage or on the market for bids: 


Total, $80,940,023.22. 


*Ada, Okla., $250,000; Alameda, Calif., $75,- 
000; Athens, Ala., $90,000; *Alma, Mich., $115,- 
000; Auburn, Ala., $90,000; Auburn, Ind., $115,- 
000; Austin, Minn., $75,000; Barberton, Ohio, 
$175,000; *Beverly Hills, Calif., $300,000: *Bil- 
lings, Monht., $240,000; Blytheville, Ark., $95,000; 
*Bridgeport, Conn., $1,200,000; Bucyrus, Ohio, 
$140,000. 

Cape Charles, 
Dak., $90,000; 
*Chattanooga, 
C., $75,000; 
000; *Chicago, 


| 


Va., 
*Cedar 
Tenn., 


$77,500; Carrington, N. 
City, Utah, $150,000; 
$1,435,000; *Cheraw, S. 
*Cheyenne, Wyo., F. O. B., $200,- 
Ill., M. ., $510,000; *Clear- 
water, Fla., $150,000; *Cleveland, Ohio, $5,275.- 
000; *Danville,*Va., $500,000; 
Y¥., $145,000; *Daytona Beach, Fila., 
*Dover, Del., $100,000; Dover, 
*Durham, N. C., $550,000 
$675,000. 

Easthampton, Mass., $100,000; El Centro, 
Calif., $140,000; Elko, Nev., $140,000; Ely, Nev., 
$95,000; Fergus Falls, Minn., $159,000; *Fort 
| Myers, Fla., $210,060; *Fostoria, Ohio, $160,- 


$285,000; 
Ohio, $110,000; 
*Dubuque, Iowa, 


*Danville, N.| 


$110,000; West Berkshire, Vt., B. 8 59 ; 
*West New York, N. J., $375,000; *Weston, W. 
Va., $150,000; White River Junction, 'Vt., 
$125,000; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $395,000; Savannah, 
Ga., M. H., $18,000; *Waltham, Mass., $220,000. 
District of Columbia: *Coast Guard Build- 
ing, $3,000,000; *landscape work, triangle at 
15th and Pa. Avenue, $50,000. 
*Assigned to private architect. 


+ + + 


| Projects where sites have been acquired 
| and plans not yet taken up: 
Sabine Pass, Tex., Q. S., $375,000. 
oa. a 


Projects where sites have been’ selected 
but titles not yet vested: 


Dover, N. J., $150,000; Englewood, N. J., $280,- 


000; Hibbing, Minn., $135,000; Los Angeles, 


Calif., Q. S., $70,000; New Bern, N. C., $325,000; | 


Orange, N. J., 
$400,000; Pueblo, 
Calif., $575,000. 


$320,000; Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Colo., $25,000; San Pedro, 
Total, $2,280,000. 

& t> 


Projects where sites have been advertised 
rm examined, and are awaiting selec- 
on: 

Easton, Md., $125,000; Norwalk, Conn., $375,- 
000; Richmond, Va.. P. 'P. B., $1,000,000; Seguin 
Tex., $85,000. Total, $1,585,000. : 

+ + + 


Projects held for amended legislation or | 


for other reasons: 

Alamosa, Colo., $90,000; Amsterdam, N. Y. 
$175,000; Calumet, Mich., $100,000; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Ct. H. & P. O., $1,000,000; Duquesne, Pa., 
$100,000; El Paso, Tex., I. S., $535,000; Grand 
Island, Nebr., $95,000; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
$300,000; Huntington, W. Va., $390,000; Peoria, 
Ll., $320,000; Pottsville, Pa., $325,000; Provo, 
Utah, $45,000; Waco, Tex., $150,000; Goldfield, 
Nev., $75,000; Department of State Building, 
Washington, D. C., $3,000,000. Total, $6,700,000. 





‘Publie Utilities Position 


| Boston, Mass., May 6. 


| Abraham Webber, of Boston, has been 
appointed by Governor Ely as a member of 
the Department of Public Utilities to suc- 


ceed Lewis Goldberg, whose term had ex-| 


pired. 


$740,000; *Oregon City, Oreg., $115,000; Orono, | 


Q. S., $14,500; | 


$135,000; South Haven, Mich., | 
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*Stroudsburg, Pa., $130,000; Sweetgrass, Mont., 


*Visalia, Calif., $150,000; Wades- | 


SHIPPING . . 


Air Transport Bill 
Reported to Senate 





Several Clarifying Amendments 
Placed in Measure by 
Committee Vote 





The McNary bill (S. 4262), for the en- 
couragement of air transportation, was 
reported to the Senate May 5 by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. Before voting a 


favorable report, however, the Committee 
added several amendments, some of which 
were clarfying, to aid in expediting ex- 
pansion of air transportation and -foreign 
commerce. 

The Cemmittee struck out the section 
in the bill as introduced, that permitted 
the Postmaster General to enter into mail 
contracts without having them reviewed 
except by the Federal Courts. No ex- 
planation was given when the measure 
was reported but Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, author of the measure, stated 
orally that objection had been made to in- 
clusion of the language. 


Mr. O’Connor Named 
To Shipping Board 





Other Appointments Sent to 
Senate Are Announced 





The reappointment by President Hoover | 
of T. V. O’Connor, of New York, as a| 
member of the United States Shipping 
Board, of which Mr. O’Connor is now the 


chairman, has been sent to the Senate for 
confirmation; according to an announce- 
ment issued May 6 by the White House. 

The announcement of this and other 
appointments transmitted to the Senate 
follows in full text: 


To be a member of the United States Ship- 

ing Board: T. V. O'Connor, of New York. 

appointment. 

To be a member of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission: Mason M. Patrick, of the District of 
Columbia. Reappointment. 

To be a member and president of the Mis- 
sissippi River Commission: Col. Harley B. Fer- 
guson, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A.; vice Jack- 
son, relieved. 

To be United States marshal, western dis- 
trict of Tennessee: Arthur Rogers. Reap- 
pointment. 





Pullman Company Shows 





Decrease in Earnings 


Earnings reported for the Pullman 


Company in March and in the first three | 


months of 1932, as compared to earnings 
in the corresponding periods of 1931, were 
announced May 5 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The announcement 
follows in full text: 
Month of March— 1932 1931 

Total operating revenue. . ..$3,805,593 $5,402,033 
Net revenue............. (ad) 272,442 507,806 


Operating income....... (ad) 431,234 
Three months— 


Total operating revenue... .12,375,306 16,819,955 | 


WNGE TOVOTUG. . oncescscctvoce 
Net operating income...(d) 


100,015 1,025,462 
438,709 381,363 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 6 made public decisions in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Cullet: No. 23451.—Hudson Glass Com- 
pony v. New York, New Haven & Hartford 

ailroad. Upon reconsideration, rates on 
cullet (broken glass), in carloads, from 
Waterbury, Conn., to Salem, N. J., and Kane, 
Pa., and from Jamestown and Rochester, 
N. Y., to Salem, found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful in the past. Reasonable 
basis of rates prescribed for the future 
from Waterbury to Salem and Kane. Find- 
ing in former report, 174 I. C. C. 167, modi- 
fied in part. 

Iron and Steel: No. 22812 and Related 
Cases.—Topeka Chamber of Commerce v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
1, Rates on certain iron and steel articles, 
in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., and certain 
points in Illinois and Indiana to Topeka, 
Kans., found not unreasonable. 

2. Rates on like traffic from certain points 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia to Topeka, in effect between July 
14, 1928, and Dec. 2, 1931, bith inclusive, 
found unreasonable to the extent indicated. 
Reasonable rates for the future prescribed 
in Western Trunk-Line Class Rates, 164 I. 
c. C. 1. Reparation awarded. 

Cotton Bale Covering: I. & S. Docket No. 
3407.—Bagging, Cotton Baling Ties and 
Buckles, to, from and between Points in 
Southern and Southwestern Territories. 
1. Previous finding that revised ratings and 
rates proposed in the South on cotton-bale 
coverings and iron or ste¢l ties and buckles, 
in less than carloads, were justified, af- 
firmed, Original report, 169 I. C. C. 253. 

2. Previous finding that class A rates on 
old cotton-bale covering, ties, and buckles, 
in less than carloads, from points in the 
South to Tuscumbia and Sheffield, Ala., were 
not umreasonable, and that rates on old 
worn-out bags having no greater value than 
for conversion into second-hand cotton-bale 
covering, in less than carloads, from and 
to the same points, were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded the con- 
temporaneous class A rates, affirmed in part 
and modified in part. Previous reports, 139 
I. C. C. 194, and 163 I. C. C. 182. 

Stone: I. & S. Docket 3638.—Stone, Mar- 
ble and Slate from or to Southern Points. 
Proposed increased rates and changes in 
schedules on crushed, powdered, or pul- 
verized stone, marble, or slate, between 
points in southern and official classification 
territories found not justified, without prej- 
udice to the publication, under commodity 
descriptions approved herein, of rates on 
terrazzo aggregate from quarries in south- 
ern classification territory to destinations in 
official clasification territory, and on pul- 
verized stone from Sparta, Tenn., and Car- 
tersville, Ga., to destinations in official 
classification territory in conformity with 
the conclusions herein expressed. 





‘New Labor Controversies 
| eye + . 
Before Conciliation Service 


Nine labor disputes, two of which were 
among the 13 new cases brought before 
the Department of Labor, were adjusted 
by the Conciliation Service during the 
; week ended April 30, according to infor- 
‘mation supplied by Director Hugh L. Ker- 
win. Thirty-seven strikes and 57 con- 
troversies were awaiting action by the 
Depatrment at the close of the week. 





Filled in Massachusetts | 


Following is a list of the new disputes sup- 
plied bv Mr. Kerwin: 

Textile Workers, Batesburg, S. C.—Strike of 
an unreported number of textile workers; 
pending; cause unreported. 

Motion Picture Theater, Uniontown, Pa.— 
Strike of an unrevorted number of operators; 
pending; alleged violation of working rule. 
| Barbers, New York City.—Strike of 2,500 
barbers; pending; maintenance of present 
wages. 

Municipal Building, Worcester, Mass.—Strike 
of 75 engineers; pending; failure to employ 
union men. 

Pile Drivers and Wharf Carpenters, Fort 
Mason, Calif.—Controversy with an unreported 
; number of pile drivers and carpenters; pend- 
ing; \wage discussion relative to different kind 
of work. 

Veterans’ Hospital, Fort Harrison, Mont.— 
| Controversy with an unreported number of 
lathers; pending; prevailing wage. 

Naval Base, Officers’ Quarters, Norfolk, Va.— 
Controversy with 40 building-crafts men; 
pending; prevailing wage. 

Naval Base, Officers’ Quarters, Norfolk, Va. 
—Controversy with 40 moving and other work- 
ers; pending; prevailing wage. 

Naval Base, Administration Building, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Controversy with 124 building-crafts 
men; pending; prevailing wage. 

American Terra Cotta Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of 
sculptors and modelers; pending; 
| wage. 

Post Office, Braddock, Pa.—Controversy with 
}an unreported number of carpenters; pending; 
cause unreported. 

Post Office, Oakland, Calif.—Strike of 76 
marble setters; adjusted; wages; returned 
without cut. 

Post Office, Kansas City, Mo.—Strike of 190 
building-crafts men; adjusted; misunder- 
standing as to number employed; satisfactory 
| agreement. 





273,328 | 


_ 


prevailing | 


. AVIATION 





Federal Rulings 


On Broadcasting 
And Radio Pleas 


Forty-one Applications Are 
Granted and Three Slated 
For Hearing, According 
To Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission made 
permanent May 6 its decision granting 
the Knickerbocker Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s New York City Stations WPCH 
and WMCA, full-time operation on the 


570-kilocycle frequency. The decision had 
been announced as “tentative” pending the 
Commission’s statement of facts: and 
grounds, which was issued May 6. 

In other decisions, the Commission 
granted 41 applications and renewed 64 
broadcasting licenses, besides acting on two 
examiners’ reports and setting three cases 
for hearing. 

An application made public May 6 asks 
permission to assign the license of WJSV, 
Inc., Alexandria, Va., to the Old Dominion 
Broadcasting Company. This is regarded 


|as the first official move by the Columbia 


Broadcasting System in taking over con- 
trol of the Alexandria station, it was stated 
orally at the Commission. 


Summary of Decisions 
The decisions follow: 


Applications granted: 


KGVO, Mosby’s, Inc., Missoula, Mont., 
granted modification of license to change 
irequency from 1,420 to 1,200 kc., and change 
hours of operation from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
to unlimited. 

WTOC, Savannah Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Savannah, Ga., granted license covering 
changes in equipmens, 1,260 kc., 500 w., un- 
limited time. 

Granted authority to install automatic fre- 
quency control: WHN, Marcus Loew Booking 
Agency, New York City; WQAO-WPAP, Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, New York; WWRL, Long 
Island Broadcasting Corporation, Woadside, 
Long Island, New York. 

(In addition to the three listed, the fol- 
lowing stations were also granted authority 
to install automatic MS ency control: KQV, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; WCOD, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio; KARK, Little Rock, 
Ark.; KGKY, Scottsbluff, Nebr.; WDGY, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and KID, Idaho Falls, Idaho.) 

KGY, Inc., Olympia, Wash., granted exten- 
sion of completion date from May 15 to June 
15, on construction permit authorizing mov- 
ing of station, installing new equipment, in- 
creasing power and changing frequency and 
hours of operation. 

KICK, Red Oak Radio Corporation, Red Oak, 
Iowa, granted construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from Red Oak to 
Carter Lake, Iowa. - 

RCA Victor Company, Inc., portable, granted 
two construction permits for general experi- 
mental service; 34,600, 41,000, 51,400, 60,000- 
400,000 ke., 0.5 w. r 

KGUO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tucson, 
Ariz., granted construction permit to change 
equipment to a 50-w. transmitter to replace 
the 400-w. equipment now installed. WSDP, 
Columbus, Ohio; WSOZ, Indianapolis, Ind., 
granted license, aeronuutical; 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 
3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,502.5, 
5,612.5, 5,632.5 ke., unlimited; 3,222.5 and 4,- 
917.5 ke., day only; 50 w. WSDP, Columbus, 
Ohio, granted point-to-point license, 2,316, 
2,356, 4,115 ke.. 50 w. 

a Ve 

WSDZ, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Indianap- 
olis, Ind., granted point-to-point license, 
KGSP, Denver, Colo., granted point-to-pcint 
license. Granted aeronautical license, 2,906, 
3,072.5, 3,082.5, 3,088, *5,510, *5,540, 5,672.5, 5,- 
692.5 ke., 50 w. (*Available to March 1, 1932, 
only.) KGSR, Pueblo, Colo. (same as KGSP). 

W1XP, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, South Dartmouth, Mass., granted mod- 
ification of license for additional frequencies, 
27,100, 34,600, 41,000 kc. 

WPEC, Police Dept., Memphis, Tenn., 
granted modification of license to increase 
power from 150 to 400 w. 

W2XP, RCA Communications, Inc., River- 
head, N. Y., granted general experimental li- 
cense, 25,700, 34,600, 51,400, 60,000-400,000, 
401,000 kc. and above., 250 w. 

WOU, New England Telephone & Telegraph 


|Co., Marshfield, Mass., granted public coastal 


harbor license, 2,590 kc., 400 w. 

WLC, Central Radio Telegraph Co., Rogers 
City, Mich., granted public coastal license, 
authorizing additional transmitter; 143, 410, 
165, 425, 454 kc. 

WLC, Central Radio Telegraph Co., Rogers 
City, Mich., granted license, marine relay; 
frequencies 143, 165, 410, 425, 454, 165 kc., 
1,000 w. Granted fixed public point-to-point 
telegraph license, authorizing additional trans- 
mitter, 177 ke., 1 kw. 

KGPQ, Police Dept., Honolulu, T. H., 
Game license for police service, 2,450 kc., 

w. 

National Air Transport, Inc.; Boeing Air 
Transport, Inc.; Inter-Island Airways, Ltd., 
granted aircraft license. 

W8XAR, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co., Saxonburg, Pa., granted renewal 
of special experimental license, 50 to 400 kw., 
980 kc., to experiment from 1 a. m. to 6 a, m., 
providing no interference is caused. 

KHIMN, KHIRI, KHISH, Inter-Island Air- 
ways, Ltd., granted renewal cf aircraft licenses. 

KHLSH, Pacific Air Transport, Inc., granted 
consent to voluntary assignment of license 
to National Air Transport, Inc. 

KHDHS, WAEF, KHDIR, Transcontinental 
& Western Air Inc., NC-9648 and NC-9666 Aero- 
nautical Radio Inc., Newark, N. J., granted 
authority to operate stations for period of 
May 10 to 14 inclusive; stations KHDHS and 
KHDIR, in temporary service as broadcast 
pick-up stations on frequency 2,342 kc.; 
WAEF. on frequency 2,342 kc. 

KRG, Federal State Marketing Service, San 
Francisco, granted modification of license to 
authorize additional use of A2 emission. 

— - + 

Renewal of Licenses: 

The following stations were granted regular 
renewal of licenses: WBAX, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., WBBL, Richmond, Va., WBBZ, Ponca 
City, Okla., WBEO, Marquette, Mich., WBOW, 
Terre Haute, Ind., WBRE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
WCPS, Springfield, Ill... WCLO, Janesville, 
Wis., WCOH, Yonkers, N. Y., WEDC, Chicago, 
WEXL, Royal Oak, Mich., WFB Cincinnati, 
Ohio, WFBG, Altoona, Pa., DF, Flint, 
Mich., WGAL, Lancaster, Pa.. WGCM, Gulf- 
port, Miss.,* WGBB, Freeport, N. Y¥., WGH, 
Newport News, Va., WHBF, Rock Island, Tils, 
WHBU, Anderson, Ind., WHBY, Green Bay, 
Wis., WDAH, El Paso, Tex., WIAS, Ottumwa, 
Iowa, WIBU, Poynette, Wis., WIBX, Utica, N. 
Y., WJAC, Johnstown, Pa., WJBL, Decatur, 
Ill. WJBU, Lewisburg. Pa.. WJBW, New Or- 
| leans, WJW, Mansfield, Ohio, WLBG, Peters- 
burg, Va., WOCL, Jamestown, N. Y., WOL, 
Washington, D. C., WORC-WEPS, Worcester, 
Mass.. WPRO-WPAW, Providence, R. oe 
WRAW, Reading, Pa., WQDX,. Thomasville, 
Ga., WRBL, Columbus, Ga., WRBQ, Green- 
ville, Miss.. WSEN, Columbus, Ohio, WSOC, 
Gastonia, N. C., WTEL, Philadelphia, WWAE, 
Hammond, Ind., KFDN, Casper, Wyo., KDLR, 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., KERN, Bakersfield, Calif., 
KFGQ. Boone, Iowa, KFJI, Kalmath Falls, 
Oreg., KFPL, Dublin, Tex., KFPM, Greenville, 
Tex., KGCX, Wolfpoint, Mont., KGDY, Huron, 
|S. Dak., KGEZ, Kalispell, Mont., KCFJ, Los 
Angeles, KGFW, Kearney, Nebr., KGNO, Dedge 
City, Kans., KGY, Lacey, Wash., KIT, Yakima, 
Wash., KMJ, Fresno, Calif., KTLC, Houston, 
Tex.. KTSM, El Paso, Tex.. KWG, Stockton, 
Calif, KXRO, Aberdeen, Wash., KMZ, Shen- 
| ee, tome, 

» KGBX, Inc., St: Joseph, Mo., 
granted temporary license subject to desist 
of the Commission as to results of investi- 
oten now being made relating to interfer- 

WMBS, Permil H. Nelson, Galesburg, Ill. 
granted temporary license and designated re- 
newal application for hearing. 


KFVS, Hirsch Batte 
Girardeau, Mo., ae Saameeane 


Cape 
granted renewal of license, 
1,210 ke., 100 w., hours of operation: Sunday 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m.; 9:30 p. m. to 12 midnight; 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday: 9 a. m. to 
< noon; 4 to 8:30 p. m.; Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays: 9 a. m. to 12 noon; 4 to 
ae m., 9 p. m. to 12 midnight, CST. 

WEBQ, First Trust & Savings Bank of Har- 
risburg, Ill., granted renewal of license, 1.210 
ke., 100 w., hours of operation: Sunday. 6 a. 
m, to 9 a. m., 4 to 9:30 p. m.; Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday, 6 to 9 a. m., 12 noon to 4 
Pp. m., 8:30 p. m, to 12 midnight; Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 6 to 9 a. m., i2 
noon to 4 p. m., 7:30 to 9 p. m., C. S. T. 

WKBB, Sanders Bros. Radio Station, Joliet, 
Ill., granted renewal of license, 1,310 kc., 100 
w.; hours of operation: Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday, 8 to 11 a. m., 12 noon 
to 3 p. m., 8 to 10 p. m.; Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 to 11 a. m., 12 noon to 3 p. m., 8 p, 
m. to 12 midnight; Sunday, 2 to 6 p. m,, 
8 p. m. to 12 midnight, C. S. T. 

WCLS, Inc., Joliet, Ill., granted renewal of 
license, 1.310 ke., 100 w.; hours of operation: 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday, 11 





{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


a. m. to 12 noon, 3 to 8 p. m., 10 p. m. to 4 
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Renewed Interest 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


In Savings Plans ——May 4, Made Public May 6, 1932 


Th Industry Seen 


Beneficial Effects of Thrift 


Programs for Employes 
Held’ Demonstrated in 
Present Emergency 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
The savings and investment-fund plan of 
the General Motors Corporation has been 
in existence more than 12 years. During 
that time seven groups of employes have 
completed their five-year savings periods, 
and in February, 1931, were reported to 
have received $65,955,547 from the funds. 
In many smaller companies the sums 
saved have reached substantial amounts. 

In general the companies have been 
largely responsible for the development of 
the thirft plans, although employes have 
often cooperated from the beginning and 
shared in the operation of the plahs. The 
support of the plans by the companies has 
ranged from written and verbal endorse- 
ments to regular company contributions to 
the fund. 

The interest of the ermployes has been 
maintained through carrying out care- 
fully planned campaigns at regular inter- 
vals, the payment of additional interest 
to workers who continue their savings 
over a specified time, and pay roll deduc- 
tions to encourage regularity of payments. 

Living Costs Analyzed 


Credit for the grouth of industrial 
thrift plans in the past decade is due, 
also, to the efforts of the employes them- 
selves, since saving is not easy when the 
margin above necessities is small. ° 

A study by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, which shows that the cost 
of living which would maintain a fair 
American standard of living for a family 
of four varied from $27.23 per week in the 
city showing the lowest costs to $31.30 in 
New York City, is cited to show the dif- 
ficulty encountered in building up reserves 
by the large number of factory workers 
who receive less than these amounts even 
during periods of full-time employment. 

Installment buying has developed rap- 
idly and has made it easy for the Amer- 
ican workingman to spend beyond his 
means. In spite of the difficulties in the 
way of saving, however, the number of 
thrift plans has grown steadily although 
attitudes toward saving have changed. 
Saving for the sake of saving is no longer 
advocated, but, instead, saving with a view 
to being able to purchase the things one 
really wants and needs instead -of spend- 
ing on things that really do not matter. 
The newer attitude, it is said, recognizes 
“the value in 'the system of small pay- 
ments spread over a period of time, but 
applies it to installments paid before the 
purchase is received rather than after it 
is worn out.” 


Assurance of Safety Sought 


The experience with thrift plans es- 
pecially during the depression period has 
shown that there is danger of encouraging 
employes to undertake too much or to 
make investments in which there is too 
large an element of risk. This is especially 
true in cases where, as in building and 
loan associations, serious loss may result 
from a prolonged interruption to install- 
ment payments. 

The risk of marked declines in market 
values of stock, emphasized by the stock 
market crash of 1929, has resulted in at- 
tempts on the part of employers to 
change their stock-purchase plans so as 
to eliminate some of the greater risks. 
Employes whose financial situation and 
prospects make it unwise to take risks 
should be encouraged to invest only in 
plans in which safety is assured, even 
though the return is lower. 

The most easily operated and most pop- 
ular type of savings plan is operated in 
connection with local savings banks. In 
this type of plan participation by employes 
is made easy through the deduction of 
the amount the employe wishes to have 
from his weekly wages and the deposit 
of this sum to his account in the savings 
bank. In promoting the accumulation of 
savings among employes it is essential to 
arouse and sustain their interest and to 
do this requires a definite plan on the 
part of the company. The success of the 
savings plan also demands that deposits 
in the fund shall be made with as great 
regularity as possible. 

Employer-employe Funds 

In general, savings plans conducted in 
cooperation with banks have the very 
definite advantage of putting a minimum 
of responsibility on the company and of 
leaving the care of the funds to the bank, 
which specializes in the care of money. 

In the second type of industrial thrift 
plan, the savings are accumulated in a 
fund handled by the employer alone, or 
by the employer and employes jointly. 
These plans usually concern savings rather 
than investment funds and aim at the 
encouragement of short-term accumula- 
tion of means to meet unusual expenses 
or to make special purchases rather than 
at the investment of funds on a longer 
term basis. In addition to enabling em- 
ployes to meet such expenses, this type 
of savings plan protects long-term in- 
vestments toward which employes are 
making regular payments, such as the 
purchase of a home or of company stock. 

In these plans all employes are gen- 
erally eligible, although a short period of 
employment with the company may be 
required, or there may be a salary limita- 
tion upon membership, Regularity of pay- 


ments in such savings plans is best secured/s 


through pay roll deductions. 
Long-term Investments 
Plans for long-term investment by em- 
ployes generally take the form of build- 
ing and loan associations, extra pension 


* or insurance plans, purchase of company 


stock, or purchase of diversified securities 

by means of an investment trust, or in 

some cases long-term savings funds to 
“which contributions are made by the em- 
“ployer. 

There are two general types of the latter 
class of plans: Those in which the em- 
ployers’ contribution is a fixed percent- 
age of the amount deposited by the em- 
ploye, or those in which the employer 
deposits a set amount or a set percentage 
of the profits of the business, this amount 
being credited to the accounts of members 
according to their deposits. The latter 
type is a combined thrift and profit-shar- 
ing plan, but if the employe receives stock 
of the company in return for his deposits 
and as his share of the company’s con- 
tribution the plan should be classified as 
a stock-purchase plan rather than a sav- 
ings plan. ; 

It is stated in the report that there is 
some reason to believe that there will be 
increasing use of the practice by employers 
of making contributions to employe sav- 
ings funds for the purpose of .encourag- 
ing thrift among the lower-wager groups. 
Although this is an expensive procedure, 
especially when a company is setting aside 
reserves for pensions and is carrying pre- 
miums for group insurance, still the em- 
ploye is usually saving two or more times 
.the amount contributed by the company 
and, furthermore, such a plan may lead to 
the development of habits of thrift on the 
part of the pens yr single employes to 
whom pensions and group insurance make 
little appeal. 

“While all empolyes 








will not or can not] plans for 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 


nue 
Customs receipts 
Miscellaneous receipts ... 


$255,565.77 
1,193,981.82 
557,270.86 
eeeces 509,398.58 
$2,516,217.03 
11,600.00 

++ 723,596,260.72 


$726,124,077.75 


Total ordinary receipts ..... 
Public debt receipts ... 
Balance. previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures .... 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 539,084.92 
Panama Canal .... 14,229.02 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

sees 15,783,250.83 
All other. + 1,166,832.55 
Total 


eee te seccntescescccce +++ $27,347,005.67 
Public debt expenditures 870,617.50 
Balance today 697 906,454.58 


$726,124,077.75 


Increase Is Shown 
In American Exports 


$9,099,240.26 
744,368.09 


Value of Total Shipments Gains 
More Than Million 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


492 in February. Automotive products 
rose from $8,039,807 to $9,999,398. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Although imports increased only slightly 
in March, 21 of 39 countries sent more 
goods to this conutry than in February, 
and imports from four of seven major 
geographical areas went up. 

March exports were valued at $155,254,- 
002, against $153,924,528 in February, 
while imports in March were worth $131,- 
341,209, compared with a February figure 
of $130,977,114. 

Export advances were noted in March 
to northern and southern North America, 
South America and Africa, and to Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Canada, Central 
America, Mexico. 

Cuba, the Dominican: Republic, Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Colombia, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, British India, British Malaya, 
China, Hong Kong, Netherland East In- 
dies, Philippine Islands, British South 
Africa and Egypt. 

For the first quater of the year, com- 
pared with the corresponding three months 
of 1931, exports increased to Asia, Greece, 
the Irish Free State, China, Japan and 
the Philippines. Shipments to five coun- 
tries in March were greater than in 
March, 1931. They were Greece, the Irish 
Free State, British India, China and the 
Philippines. : 

The United States increased its pur- 
chases in March from northern and south- 
ern North America, Asia and Africa, and 
from the following nations: 

Denmark, France, the Irish Free State, 
Italy, Norway, Russia, Spain, Canada, 
Central America, Mexico, Cuba, Brazil, 
Ecuador, Peru, Venezuela, British Malaya, 
Hong Kong, Japan, the Philippines; New 
Zealand, and British South Africa. 

Imports from only two countries, Swe- 
den and the Dominican Republic, showed 
an increase for the first three months of 
the year, compared with the correspond- 
ing 1931 period, while those from British 
South Africa and the Dominican Republic 
were ahead of March a year ago. 

Canada was the chief supplier of Amer- 
ican wants in March, sending goods 
worth $16,946,522 to this country. Japan 
was next, $13,162,789. 

Trade with the Far East, which showed 
a strong note during the Sino-Japanese 
difficulties, fell off in March. 


Decisions Announced 
By Radio Commission 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


12 midnight; Tuesday and Thursday, 11 a. m. 
to 12 noon, 3 to 8 p. m.; Sunday, 9 a. m. 
to 2 p. m., 6 to 8 p. m., C. S. T. 

++ + 


Set for Hearing: 

Daily Independent and Mail, Anderson, S. 
C., requests construction permit for new sta- 
tion to operate on 1,200 kc., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. 

WKZO, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., requests 
modification of license to change hours of op- 
eration from daytime only to unlimited and 
to operate at night with 250 w. (station now 
uses 1 kw. during daytime only). 

KARK, Arkansas Radio & Equipment Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., requests construction per- 
mit to install new equipment and increase 
day power to 500 w.; Edmund G. Hilger has 
applied for KARK’s facilities. (KARK’s ap- 
plication was granted on April 26, but re- 
newal of license is now contingent upon hear- 
ing of een ae! 


Action on examiners’ reports: 

May Seed & Nursery Co., Shenandoah, Iowa, 
denied application to change frequency from 
930 to 710 ke., and power from 500 w. and 
1 kw. local sunset, to 750 w. daytime, sus- 
taining Examiner E. W. Pratt. 

Theo. F. Zemal, E. Leroy Pelletier and Har- 
old T. Coughlan, Pontiac, Mich., denied ap- 
plication to establish new station to operate 
on 800 kc., 500 w., daytime, sustaining Ex- 
aminer R. H. Hyde. 

+~ ++ 


Broadcasting applications: 

WEBR, Howell Broadcasting Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., construction permit to erect a new 
auxiliary transmitter. 

WJSV, Inc., Alexandria, Va., voluntary as- 
signment of license to Old Dominion Broad- 
casting Co. 

WIBM, Inc., Jackson, Mich., automatic fre- 
quency control. 

WCAE, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., install auto- 
matic frequency control. 

KMLB, Liner’s Broadcasting Station, Mon- 
roe, La., modification of license to change 
frequency from 1,200 ke. to 1,310 kc. 

Wooc. Mississippi Broadcasting Company, 
Meridian, Miss., construction permit to move 
station from Meridian, Miss., to Greenville, 


:C. 

WHO-WOC, Central Broadcasting Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, modification of construc- 
tion permit for 50 kw. Extend commencement 
and completion dates to April 30, 1932, and 
Aug. 17, 1932, respectively. 

KNX, Western Broadcast Company, Los An- 
geles, Calif., construction rmit to make 
changes in equipment and increase power 
from 5 kw. to 25 a 


Rearings Scheduled: 

May 10.—Broadcasting: 

J. T. Griffin, Tulsa, Okla., construction per- 
mit, 1,400 ke., 250 w night, 500 w. day, un- 
limited except when KUOA operating. 

May 11.—Visual broadcasting: 

Radio Engineering Laboratory, Inc., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., construction permit, 23,000- 
60,000 ke., 250 w. 

Brodacasting: / 

WAAB, Bay State Broadcasting Corporation, 
Boston, Mass., modification of license, 1,410 
ke.,, 1 kw., unlimited time. 

May 13.—Broadcasting: 

A. V. Tidmore, Hagerstown, Md., construc- 
tion permit, 1,210 kc., 100 w., daytime. 

Amateur: . 

W3EW, Mrs. Crozet, Va., 
license, 

W9BOV, Robert Olson, Elmwood Park, IIl., 
license. 


Lorena Bradley, 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Iowa: L. A. Andrew, Superintendent of 
Banks, has announced: Washington State 
Bank, Washington, chartered. Farmers State 
Bank, Garnavillo; Middletown State Savings 
Bank, Middletown, and Pleasant Prairie Sav- 
ings Bank, Pleasant Prairie, closed. 


save,” the report concludes, “the assign- 
ment of a part of the funds which the 
company is willing to invest in employe 
financial security to the encouragement 
of thrift may afford exceptionally promis- 
ing results. To help an employe help him- 
self is a primary aim of all progressive 
ancial security.” 
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Capital Financing 


By Corporations 


Declines in April 


Reserve Bank at New York 


Collection Sought 
On Old Bond Issue 


Colorado Accepts North Caro- 
lina Issues to Test Validity 
In Court Action 


Denver, Colo., May 6. 
State Treasurer John M. Jackson has 


Reports $30,000,000 Is-| acceptea 200 $1,000 bonds issued by the 


sue by Boston Interests as 


Principal Item 


State of Morth Carolina shortiy after the 
Ci, War. The bonds were proferred on 
behalf of a New York bondholders com- 
mittee on condition that, Colorado bring 


New York, N. Y., May 6.—The volume| suit in the Supreme “ourt of te United 


of new corporate financing was smaller 
in April than in March, and consisted 
principally of a $30,000,000 note issue of 
the Edison Electric Illuminating Co., of 


Boston, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 


recently issued. 


The section of the report dealing with 


new financing follows in full text: 


The volume of new security issues in 
April was about the same as in March. 
Much of the new financing continued to 
be of a public nature, not including the 
issues sold by the United States Govern- 


ment. : 
State Allotment to Banks 


The largest item was the allotment by 
the State of New York to a number of 
banks of $75,000,000 of one year 2% per 
cent notes, following the sale of $50,000,000 


States to validate move than $3,000,000 of 
the bonds, State officials announced. 

Treasurer Jackson accepted the bonds 
after such action had been approved by a 
four-to-ong vote of the State auditing 
board. Acceptance of the bonds was ap- 
proved by Attorney General Clarence L. 
Ireland, Auditor W. D. MacGinnis, Sec- 
retary of State Charles M. Armstrong, and 
Mr. Jackson. 

Governor William H. Adams was opposed 
to the action and in an oral statement said 
that bringing suit on the bonds would put 
the State in position of acting as collec- 
tion agency for private individuals. 

Thomas Denny, Jr., 48 Wail Street, New 
York City, offered the bonds to Colorado 
and said they had been in his faimly many 
years. He suggested in case they are 
found valid that the funds be used to con- 


struct a building for the i 
Seca. University of 


under a similar arrangement at the close 
of March. The month’s offerings also in- 
cluded $25,000,000 of Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank short term debentures, which 
were entirely absorbed without recourse 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and $24,000,000 of serial bonds of the 
Boston Metropolitan District maturing 
from 1933 to 1966 and priced to yield 4.25 
to 5 per cent. 

The volume of corporate financing, 
which was smaller than in March, in- 
cluded principally $30,000,000 of short-term 





Under the law an individual cannot 
bring suit against a State so it was neces- 
Sary to have the State bri 
a poe State, Mr. Jackso: 

Attorney General Clarence L. Ireland 
ao alten Mn force payment of the 

is Ww: e taken directly to th 
States Supreme Court. y in 
ists whether suit can be brought without a 
request from the Governor or Legislature. 
Governor Adams announced orally that he 
would not make such a demand. 


ng suit against 


A doubt still ex- 


notes, yielding 4.75 to 5.44 per cent, issued | te 
by the Edison Electric Illuminating Co. | ¢ 


of Boston. 
Issues of Treasury Bills 


Governor Gardner of North Carolina 
legraphed Colorado officials expressing 
he belief the bonds were not legal. The 
bonds were repudiated, he said, on the 
ground that the funds derived from them 





United States Government financing| did not go into the State treasury but 
consummated during April included the| into the pockets of “carpet-baggers.” 


sale of three issues of 91-day Treasury 


The bonds represent an issue of the 


bills, totaling $203,000,000. As the two| Western North Carolina Railroad Com- 
Treasury bill maturities of the period ag-| Pany and were authorized 
gregated only $101,000,000, the Treasury| ture after the Civil War. 


by the Legisla- 


thus raised $102,000,000 of new funds 
through this medium. 

Reflecting the ease that developed in 
the money market, the first April issue 
was sold at an average rate of’ 1.05 per 
cent and: the later issues at an average 
rate of about five-eighths of 1 per cent. 
As+recently as March 30, a Treasury bill 
issue was sold at over 2 per cent. 

In addition to the bill issues, the Treas- 
ury on April 25 offered for subscription 
$225,000,000 of 3 per cent two-year Treas- 
ury notes of Series A-1934 and $225,000,- 


Land Bank Capital 
Increased Through 
Federal Assistance 








000 of 2 per cent one-year certificates of 
indebtedness of Series B-1933, both issues 
Investment demand 
for these issues was very large and they 
were oversubscribed nearly 10 times, al- 
though the subscription books remained 


to be dated May 2. 


open only one day. 


eee a oes a part of the 
reasury’s financial program projected in 
Semmes, anion wie Paes eng for | BtSt demands in almost two months on 
funds required by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation as well as for ordi- 


nary Government expenditures. 


Legislation Is Urged 


To Obtain Bank Loans. 


Ohio Governor Calls Legislature 


Into Special Session 


Columbus, Ohio, May 6. 

A special session of the State Legisla- 
ture to enact legislation which will per- 
mit the State Superintendent of Banks 
to borrow funds from the Reconstruction 
Corporation has been called for May 16 


by Governor White. 


* Reopening of certain closed banks and 
the release of deposits in others without 
sacrificing the value of assets owned will | 
thus be made possible, according to the 


Governor. 


“Stimulation of business and relief from 
embarrassment and hardships now being 
suffered by depositors and other creditors 
of closed banks are expected to result 
from the proposals to be laid before the 


Legislature,” the Governcw said. 


“Need of a second special summons to 
the Assembly arises from action taken by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
since adjournment of the previous special 
session. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration ruled on April 19, 1932, that loan 
applications from receivers and liquidating 
agents of closed banks would be received 
only from States with laws authorizing 
receivers and liquidating agents to borrow 


money and pledge assets as security. 


“Since Ohio has no such statutory pro- 
vision, an amendment to the State bank- 
ing code will be required to permit the 
Superintendent of Banks to make such| 

a The proposed | 
legislative action will accomplish these 


loans and post security. 


purposes: 


“Enable the Superintendent of Banks to 
borrow cash with which to declare divi- 
dends for depositors and other creditors 
without sacrificing the value of assets of 
closed banks by liquidating them at pres- | 


ent low appraisals. 


“Expedite the reopening of closed banks 
which are in condition to warrant resump- 


tion of business. 


“Assure for Ohio its proper share of the 
$200,000,000 of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation funds available for relief of 
closed banks and thus enable depositors 
to pay their debts, make purchases and 
which 
should be of great benefit to agriculture, 


engaged in other transactions 


industry and commerce.” 


Net Bonded Indebtedness 


Of Rhode Island Reduced 


Providence, R. I., May 6. 

Rhode Island’s net bonded indebtedness 
on April 28, last, was $15,857,329.39, which 
figure shows a reduction over a 10-months 
period of $864,349.38 when compared with 
the net bonded debt on June 30, 1931, of 
according ‘to a- financial 
statement prepared by Finance Commis- 


$16,721,678.77, 
sioner Frederick S. Peck. 


Since July 1, last, the State has in- 
creased its bonded debt to the amount of 


$845,000 for construction projects. 


During that same period, however, this 
increase has been more than offset, ac- 
cording to Mr. Peck’s figures, by a reduc- | 


tion of $864,349 in the bonded debt. 


The total State debt authorized and in- 
curred up to June 30, 1931, was $24,224,000, 
according to the Finance Commissioners 
Purchase and retirement of State 
bonds to the amount of $2,570,000 was 
made with inheritance tax receipts, and 
with the sinking funds of $4,932,321.23, the 
net State debt on June 30, 1931, was $16,- 


figures. 


721,678.77. 


On that date, the State had cash as- 
sets, including cash in the treasury of $4,- 
607,252.39, amounting to $5,449,647.04, and 
this amount applied to the net bonded 
debt, brought the net liability of the State|prafits aggregated $101,083,379, of which 
down to $11,272,031.73, according to the Fi- | $35,407,248, represented reserves or undi- 


nance Commissioner's statement. 


More Than Half of Fund of 
125 Millions Subscribed 


By Government, Treasury 
Statistics Reveal 


Federal land banks have made their 


the $125,000,000 fund which Congress set 
up in the Treasury Department for capital 
stock subscriptions, according to statistics 
just made available at the Treasury. 

Three withdrawals aggregating $11,000,- 
000 were made by the banks during the 
last two weeks of April, bringing the total 
new capital stock subscriptions by the 
Treasury up to $74,244,000 from $63,244,- 
1000, the point at which it had remained 
for almost two months, according to the 
information. 

The heaviest recent demand made by 
the banks was for $8,000,000 turned over 
to them on the last day of the month, 
the Sttaistics show. Before the last sub- 
scriptions were made by the Treasury, the 
$63,244,000 previously advanced had already 
reduced the ratio of total land bank bonds 
outstanding to capital by about 50 per cent, 
according to the annual report of the 
Farm Loan Bureau recently made public. 
An official summary of the section of the 
report discussing the new subscriptions 
follows in full text: 


_ Banks Strengthened 

Subscription to stock in the 12 Federal | 
land banks amounting to $63,243,700 by 
the Secretary of the Treasury on behalf 
of the Government, from the fund of 
$125,000,000 voted by Congress for the pur- 
pose, increased their capitalization to 
$128,605,609 or nearly 100 per cent, 

As a result of these additions to the | 
capital, the financial position of all the 
Federal land. banks has been greatly 
strengthened. On Feb. 29, 1932, the ratio 
between the total capital of the 12 banks 
and the total bonds outstanding was 1:9; 
the ration on Dec. 31, 1931, was 1:18. The 
ratio b etween the total capital, reserves 
and undivided profits on Feb. 29, 1932 
and the bonds outstanding was 1:7. The 
new capital also provides the banks with 
funds with which to continue to make 
new loans and should enable them to sell 
additional bonds as the market improves, 
Furthermore, on Feb. 29, 1932, $61,756,260 
of the appropriation remained subject to 
call from the Treasury at any time in or- 
der to meet the future needs of the banks. 

Ownership of Capital 

The capital of these banks, aside from 
he Government's recent investment, is 
practically all owned by National Farm 
Loan associations and the borrowers own 
the stock in the associations. Originally 
when the banks were organized in 1916-17, 
the Government subscribed to $8,892,130 
ano aoe to give the banks a start 

as been repaid wit: ws 
tion of only $204,698 ihe ty 

Further purchases of stock will be made | 





from time to time from the Govern: 
ee me the Secretary ae ae 
ury. he Board’s i 
that, ae report indicates 
chase of stock, the net value of 
acquired by the banks, minus evade nee 
ried against such properties, was $24,347,- 
681, representing approximately 2 per 
cent of their total assets. Also, proper- 
ties held by the banks, but which were 
Subject to redemption, represented about 
11-10 per cent. The net income at which 
real estate was carried in assets repre- 
sented only 62 per cent of the banks’ in- 
vestment in the property. 

The face amount of the notes outstand- 
ing was  $1,312,836,335, representing 
mainly first mortgages on farms which 
were appraised at not to exceed 50 per 
cent of the value of the land plus 20 per 
cent of the appraised value of the per- 
manent improvements. By amortization 
and by other payments, these notes have 
been reduced $144,938,135 or an average of | 
11 per cent. 

Interest-bearing Assets 

The mortgage loans and the notes re- 
ceivable, purchase money first and sec- 
ond mortgages, and real estate sales con- 
tracts together constitute the principal in- 
terest-bearing assets of the banks and 
totaled $1,185,138,793. The banks also 
held Government and other securities ag- 
gregating $15,339,928 and cash amounting 
to $11,272,423, making a total of interest- 
bearing assets and cash of $1,211,752,150, 
which exceeded the bonds and notes pay- 
able by $40,625,170. 

The capital reserves and undivided 








vided profits. Comparative figures as of Dec. 


close of 1931, before the pur- | 


Decline Shown 


STATE 


in Production 


Of Iron and Steel for Month 


Auto Expansion Less 


Than Seasonal, With 


Employment Cut in Chemical Industry 


For and steel production during March showed a decrease of 17 per cent from 
the previous month and of more than 50 per cent for the same period a year 
ago, according to the monthly Survey of Current Business, made public May 4 by 


the Department of Commerce. 


Automobile production, although irregular, in- 


creased slightly, but was below the usual seasonal expansion, while a decline was 
noted in employment in the chemical industry. 
(A summary of the survey was published in full text in the issue of May 4, and 


publication of the survey in full text was begun in the issue of May 5.) 


survey continues in full text: 


Iron and Steel 

According to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
adjusted index of production in the iron and 
steel industry, total output for the month 
declined 17 per cent from the showing from 
February and was less than half the amount 
reported for March a year ago. 

The adjusted index of employment receded 
to a new low for the depression; the av- 
erage for the three months of this year was 
19 per cent below that for the first quarter 
in 1931. Pay rolls, according to the unad- 
justed index, were half the amount reported 
in March last year. The United States Steel 
Corporation reported the lowest tonnage of 
unfilled orders on record at the end of any 
month. 

The industry remains hopeful, however, that 
such potential factors as increased automobile 
production, gains in structural steel under- 
takings, and larger orders for rails will bring 
about a belated seasonal expansion of activity. 

Daily average output of pig iron, which 
dropped 6.2 per cent from the average rate 
in February, was the lowest since August, 
1921. The two additional days in March 
brought the production for the month slightly 
above the total for February. First quarter 
production was a little over half the quan- 
tity produced in the same period of 1931, and 
pg the output during those months 
n b 

The average daily production of steel in- 
gots declined to the lowest point of the de- 
pression, with the exception of December, 
1931. For the first three months, normally 
the largest production quarter of the year, 
output dropped 3.7 per cent from that ‘re- 
ported for the last quarter of 1931, and was 
little more than half the showing for the 
first quarter of last year. 

Iron and steel exports increased 25 per 
cent over shipments in February, but the 
total for the quarter fell under half the quan- 
tity exported during the first three months 
of 1931. Imports likewise increased over the 
amount reported in the previous month, and 
for the quarter they measured 90 per cent 
of all incoming iron and steel during the 
similar period of 1931. The quantity of man- 
ganese ore imports continued negligible. 

Although a slight increase in tonnage of 
fabricated structural steel orders occurred dur- 
ing March, the total for the entire quarter 
was under the volume reported for the month 
of March last year. jhipments of struc- 
tural steel during the quarter declined more 
than 50 per cent as compared to the same 
quarter of last year. 

The movement in the industry toward price 
stabilization was a contributing factor in the 


arrest of the downward trend which has char- | jn 


acterized most iron and steel quotations dur- 
ing recent months. Prices for steel billets 
maintained the February level, while slight 
increases were reported for the iron and 
steel composite, structural steel beams, and 
the composite for finisheti steel. 


Automobiles and Rubber 


Production schedules in the automobile in- 
dustry were irregular during March with 
slightly increased activity during the first 
and last weeks and declines during the inter- 
vening period. Total output was silghtly 
higher than in February and was approxi- 
mately equal to the January figure, but the 
increase was considerably below the usual 
expansion at this season. 

The increase was confined to passenger ve- 
hicles, as truck output decreased 16 per cent 
from the praduction total of February. The 
Fderal Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted in- 
dex of production declined 20 per cent during 
March from the February level. . Canadian 
production increased for the fourth success- 
ive month and the total output for March 
was 52 per cent above that recorded for 
February. 

Exports of passenger cars continued the ex- 
pansion of February, and foreign shipments 
of trucks also recorded a gain. Movements 
of the latter increased by 51 per cent while 
passenger-car exports were 12 per cent above 
the preceding month. 

Automobile registration figures for 1931, re- 
cently released by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
show a total registration of 25,814,103 motor 
vehicles. These figures are based on paid 
license fees and do not include 172,250 official 
vehicles which are tax-exempt. 

The total registration for 1930 amounted 
to 26,545,281, indicating a decrease in 1931 of 
2.8 per cent. Truck registration in 1931 also 
decreased slightly with 3,466,303 vehicles as 
compared with 3,486,019 in 1930. 

Consumption of rubber in the United States 
during March totaled 25,602 tons compared 
with 27,611 tons in February. The March 
consumption was extremely low for that 
month, and this is the first year on record 
that an increase over February has not taken 
place. There was also a sharp decline in 
the production of pneumatic tires, but despite 
this contraction, manufacturers’ inventories 
increased during the month by about 10 per 
cent. 

Imports of crude rubber durin, 
higher than in February or in 


March were 
larch a year 
ago with the result that the decline for 
the first quarter in comparison with last year 
was reduced to 4 per cent. Failure of the 
restriction plans was reflected in another in- 
crease in crude rubber stocks at the end of 
March. Such stocks are currently 29 per 
cent in excess of a year ago. 

Renewal tire sales for the first quarter of 
the current year totaled approximately 33,- 
000,000, whereas the total for the first quar- 
ter of 1931 was 39,000,000. Inventory of man- 
ufacturers’ stocks of casings on March 31 
showed holdings of 8,030,000 compared with 
6,220,000 on Dec. 31 of last year. 


Chemical Industries 


Employment in the chemical industry failed 
to expand in March as is usual at this sea- 
son and the adjusted index of the Federal 
Reserve Board declined 2 per cent below 
February. Present employment is 13 per cent 
less than a year ago and about one-fourth 
less than two years ago. Pay rolls declined 
again after the slight gain in February, be- 
ing 23 per cent less than a year ago and 38 
per cent less than in March, 1930. { 

Stocks of three chemical and oil raw m@- 
terials declined seasonally in March and while 
slightly greater than a year ago, were less 
than in the same month in 1930. Crude 
peroleum stocks reached the lowest point since 
1927, after a steady decline beginning in the 
Fall of 1930. 

Cottonseed stocks are exceptionally high, 
being three times the quantity in storage in 
March a year ago and twice the quantity 


available two years ago, while flaxseed stocks | 


ore Se lowest on record for this month since 


Stocks of chemical and oil manufactured 





Commercial Grain Stocks 


Are Reported for Week 


Commercial stocks of wheat and oats 
in store and afloat at the principal United 
States markets, April 30, were smaller 
than on April 23, while stocks of corn, 
rye, barley, and flax were smaller, accord- 
ing to a tabulation just made public by 
the Department of Agriculture. Stocks 
of grain in bushels April 30'and April 
23, respectively, were reported by the De- 
partment as follows: 

Wheat, 186,572,000 and 191,213,000; corn, 
22,015,000 and 21,534,000; oats, 13,745,000 
and 14,166,000; rye, 9,493,000 and 9,482,000; 
barley 4,731,000 and 3,725,000; flax, 686,- 
000 and 658,000. Stocks one year ago 
were: Wheat, 206,490,000; corn, 19,697,000; 
oats, 13,930,000; rye, 10,990,000; barley, 7,~- 
319,000; flax, 972,000. 

There were also 4,634,000 bushels of Ca- 


|nadian wheat in store in bond at United 


States markets April 30, compared with 
7,269,000 April 23 and 2,766,000 a year ago, 
and there were 26,872,000 bushels of United 
States wheat in store in bond at Canadian 
markets April 30, compared with 5,897,000 
a year ago (revised comparative figure for 
the last item as of April 23 was not re- 
ceived). 


31, 1930, were $101,765,382 and $35,631,- 
983, respectively. Thus, there was an in- 


| crease in these items during the year 1931, 


and since then $63,243,740 has been added 
to the capital stock by subscriptions by 
the Government of the United States am 
nearly as much again is still available fer 
additional subscriptions. 











The 


’ 


tna 
goods in March were the highest recorded 


since the index has been compiled. Seasonal 
increases took place in ethyl alcohol and gaso- 
line, while the usual seasonal decline in cot- 
tonseed oil failed to appear. Supplies of kero- 
sene and explosives, however, were the lowest 
in many years. 

Wood rosin production picked up in March. 
Output in the first quarter, however, was 
about one-fourth less than in this period a 
year ago and was only about one-half of the 
total of two years ago. 

Receipt of gum rosin at three southern ports 
have increased slightly during the past three 
months, while the large stocks on hand have 
shown the usual seasonal decrease in this 
period. 

Wood turpentine production also increased 
in March, while stocks at plants decreased 
seasonally. First quarter stocks were the 
lowest on hand in this period since 1926. 
Gum _ turpentine receipts at three ports in 
the first quarter were the lowest since 1926, 
while stocks on hand. were greater than a 
year ago, but about one-half of stock at this 
time in 1930. 

By-products coke production has been 
steady during the first three months of this 
year at a level about one-third under this 
period in 1931 and about one-half of the 
rate of output two years ago. 

Fertilizer consumption in Southern States 
Was up seasonally in March, but was only 
one-half that of a year ago and one-third of 
the consumption of two years ago. Imports 
of potash salt increased seasonally also, but 
te an amount only two-thirds of the trade a 
year ago. 

arte of nitrate of soda were almost nil 
in rch, amounting to but 54 long tons, 
the smallest total on record, while imports 


in this month a year ago amounted re 
120,000 long tons, r " vee 


Textile Industry 

After showing general improvement for the 
first two months of the year, the textile in- 
dustry marked time during March. Decreases 
im activity and output occurred in several 
branches of the industry but, on the whole, 
these appear to be healthy reactions. 

Very little change occurred in the consump- 
tion of raw cotton per working day, the av- 
erage in March being 18,100 running bales 
as compared with 18,200 bales in February. 
Cotton spindle activity decreased 2.6 per cent 
from the relative high rate of activity in Feb- 
ruary, but for the month as a whole spin- 
dles were operated at 90 per cent of capacity 
on a single shift basis. 

Weekly production of 300 classifications of 
carded cotton cloths averaged 57,050,000 yards 

March, 6.6 per cent less than ‘the Febru- 
ary weekly output. A decrease of 18 per cent 
in weekly shipments of these goods more than 
Offset the decline in production and as a re- 
sult stocks on March 31 totaled 259,231,000 
yards, an increase of 8 per cent over those 
at_ the end of February. 

The volume of sales declined appreciably, 
the weekly average being 33,170,000 yards in 
March as compared with 61,396,000 yards in the 
preceding month. Unfilled orders at the end 
of March were equivalent to about five weeks’ 
Production, at the March rate of activity. 

Wholesale prices of cotton goods showed 
very little change from February~to March. 
Of the 35 products included in the index, 
20 did not change at all. Prices of sheet- 
ings, shirtings, and muslin advanced, while 
tire fabrics declined. 

Wool consumption decreased 14 per cent 
from February to March, in the latter month 
totaling 28,097,000 pounds. The sharpest de- 
crease, amounting to 23 per cent. occurred 
in the Boston district. Machine activity 
declined in March as compared with the pre- 
ceding month in most branches of the woolen 
industry. 

On a single shift basis, woolen and worsted 
spindle activity decreased 22 and 28 per cent 
respectively. The activity of combs decreased 
33 per cent, and that of wide looms 21 per 
cent. Carpet and rug loom activity was about 
the same in March as in February, and 
that of narrow loom was 17 per cent greater. 
Wholesale prices of woolen and worsted gaods 
were fairly steady, declining only fractionally 
from February to March. 

Raw silk deliveries to American mills in- 
creased about 2 per cent from February to 
March. Further declines were shown in whole- 
sale prices of silk and rayon which in March 
averaged 8.2 per cent lower than in Febru- 
ary and two-thirds lower than in 1926. 


Scope of Power System 


Described at Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 5.} 

assigns certmin of its staff members who more 
or less permanently reside on the operating 
property. For this reason, the engineering 
staf of Northern States Power Company is 
largely limited to engineers in charge of opera- 
tions and routine maintenance and routine 
construction, such as local extensions and 
engineering record keeping and analysis. 

The general books of account are kept 
and closed at the Minneapolis office which is 
the headquarters of the system. Statistical 
reports are prepared according to instructions 
from the Chicago office, are made available 
to the local SPP eng staff and also sent 
to Chicago for further study. 


The company is thus openly and actively | 


under the management of Byllesby Engineer- 
ing & Management Corporation. y 7 
The company has the usual corporation or- 
ganization and utility functional groups at 
"2 Heedauartere — in Minneapolis. 
, s the system - 
erating Tee y' organized as to op 
he system is generally divided into 13 
divisions, each in charge of a division mana- 
ger resident within the division. There are 
three divisions with headquarters in North Da- 


kota, one in South Dakota, one in LIllinois, | 


one in Wisconsin, and seven in Minnesota. 
Each division is staffed with acountants, 
cashiers, salesmen, superitendent of distribu- 
tion and an ae eer or two to keep the en- 
a records and assist in construction. 
ome of the divisions, as may be seen from 
the map, are hundreds of miles distant from 
Minneapolis. Division managers must nave 
considerable local authority. 


mission lines of the interconnected system 
forming the great power pool, are divectia 
managed by the power superintendent and 
load dispatcher located at Minneapolis. In 
the isloted divisions, like Galena, Minot and 
Fargo, the division managers control the power 


operations, subject to supervisi - 
ene pervision from Min 


Q. What is the power pool of f 
apeek,_ E&- Dickerman? ° ne Se 

° € power pool consists of the great 
transmission line system extending frome the 
western central part of Wisconsin, shown 


on the map, westerly through Minneapolis, | 


St. Paul and somewhat branching to the 


southwest into South Dakota, and reaching | 


Sioux Falls, and with extensions beyond that 
into South Dakota as far as the little town 
of Ainee. 

S disance in a straight line is pretty 
nearly 400 mles, with a continuous electrical 
path of transmission lines. There are branches 
off of this system, one going northwest in 
Minnesota to the neighborhood of Glenwood, 
and another west in Wisconsin going down 
to La Crosse, the most important community 
served by that branch. 

There are certain other branches, such as 
the one that proceeds south and then west- 
erly from the neighborhood of St. Paul through 
Thierabault and Rapidan. and a branch that 
extends northerly from Minneapolis-St. Paul 
to St. Croix Falls, and finally up to Sunrise. 

This great system of tied-together trans- 
mission lines constitutes a power 1 into 
which a large number, roughly apeakion, some- 
thing over 30, power plants, some hydroelec- 
tric, some steam plants, and one or two 
oil cogs Pane feed. The amount of power 
contributed through the pool of these dimer 
ent nee Eee to the system is determined 
by a load dispatcher located at Minneapolis. 

Of course th¢ general consideration is that 
all the water that can be used flowing in 
the rivers is utilized in producing energy 
for the power pool, and the deficit or differ- 
ence between what the hydro plants would 

roduce and the demands of the system are 
ocated in the vicinity of Minneapolis, with 
several others at scattered points on the trans- 
mission system. 

This power pool is operated practically as a 
division separate from all other operations. 
Power is fed into the system and the cost 
elements from the different power plants 
are gathered and accounted for as the cost 
of power in the pool, and then the power is 
delivered to the different operating divisions 
of important substations. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of May 9. 


BANKING 


Credit Requests a 4 
Of Railways Now 
Total 400 Million 


Rock Island System Submits 
Petition for 10 Millions 
In Emergency Credit From 
Reconstruction Fund ~ 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
issued April 19, 1932, on the same bank; 
and $250,000 issued April 19 on the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 

As security for the $10,000,000 loan 
sought, the Rock Island proposed to pledge 
$10,747,473 of first mortgage bonds of its 
subsidiary companies. 

Income From New Rates 

The road’s application declared that 
during January and February of the cur- 
rent year it had received $67,106.65 and 
$87,491.23 in additional revenues as a ré~ 
sult of the increased freight rates au< 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the so-called “Fifteen Per 
Cent Case” (Ex parte No. 103), and it was 
estimated that the maximum earnings for 
the year from this source would be $1,- 
329,831.15 and minimum, $1,209,831.15. 

It was pointed out that the carrier had 
applied for a loan from the Ra 
Credit Corporation of $4,621,519.50 to meet 
its fixed interest obligations maturing 
from May 1 to Sept. 1, 1932, but that it 
has not received this loan. The 
Island, according to the application, in- 
tends to apply for additional loans from 
the Railroad Credit Corporation to enable 





| Italy (lira) 
The power plants, substations and trans- | 


it to meet its fixed interest obligations 
for the remainder of the year 1932, if its 
necessities so require. 


Earnings of Carrier 


“The applicant operates a railway sys- 
tem of approximately 8,000 miles, situated 
in 14 States of the Middle West,” said the 
application. “For the entire period fol- 
lowing the termination of the period of 
Federal control to the end of the year 
1929, applicant earned its fixed charges, 
the dividends on its. preferred stock and 
approximately $33,000,000 in excess of all 
dividends paid on its common stock. 

“In 1930,” continued the applicaton, 
“applicant’s earnings were sufficient to 
pay all of its fixed charges, full divid 
on its preferred stock, and have left $5.56 
per share available for dividends on its 
common stock. In 1931 applicant failed 
by approximately $386,000 to earn its fixed 
charges; this was due entirely to the 
general business depression and applicant 
has confidence that when normal condi- 
tions return it will be able to restore its 
earnings to the basis existing prior to 
the depression. 


Economies Effected 


“Applicant has made reductions in pay, 
force and general expenditures as is con- 
sistent with the proper maintenance and 
operation of its properties, and is confident 
that with the material reduction in ex- 
penses, even a moderate improvement in 
business will produce net earnings suffi- 
cient to enable applicant to repay the 
entire loan.” 

The application advised the Commission 
that if the carrier’s estimates of its cash 
requirements are borne out by actual re- 
sults for the remainder of the year 1932, 
the loan sought will suffice to enable the 
carrier to go through the year without 
additional financing. 

“If conditions should be less favorable,” 
concluded: the application, “it will be nec- 
essary for applicant to make an addi- 
tional application for its cash necessi- 
ties to meet its fixed charges and other 
obligations maturing after Sept. 1, 1932 

The, application was signed by J. E. 
Gorman, president of the company. 


Use of the Word ‘Vichy’ 
In Soft Drinks Restricted 


Three soft drink manufacturing com- 
panies have signed stipulations with the 
Federal Trade Commission agreeing to 
stop use of the word “Vichy” either in- 
dependently or in connection with other 
words in their advettising matter so as 
to imply or have the tendency to de~ 
ceive purchasers into the belief that cer- 
tain of their products are Vichy, when 
such is not the fact. , 

One of the companies agreed to cease 
use on labels of the statement “Conforms 
to the average analysis of the most im- 
portant Vichy springs” as descriptive of 
its product, when such is not the fact. 
—(Federal Trade Commission.) 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of May 6 


New York, May 6.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) ° 
Czechoslovakia (crown) .«... 
Denmark (krone) 

England (pound) : 
Finland (markka) ... 
France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) ... 


g 


ae 


Hungary (pengo) 


Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) .....+ 

Poland (zloty) .... 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) .. 

Spain (peseta) .. 

Sweden (krona) .. 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (Gimar) .....secescceee 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...... 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore( dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .. 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) eecccccocccs 
Argentina (peso, gold) ...scccceceas 
Brazil (milreis) .......... 

Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 
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We INVITE 


inquiry regarding facilities, 
service, rates and securi- 
ties of the Associated Gas 
and Electric System, a major 
utility serving 1 in 27 elec- 
tric customers in the United 
States arid its possessions. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 
61 Broadway, New York City 











































































































































































































































































































INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Annual Index-Digest published 


Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


Monday issue. 
separately after March of each year. 
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F Extension of Improved Roads 


into Rural Pennsylvania + + 





Social and Educational Life of Small Com- 
munities Benefited by Linking Townships 
in State System, Says Highway Engineer 


By SAMUEL ECKELS 


Chief Engineer, Highway Department, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


SYLVANIA’S rural road system, com- 
posed of 20,000 miles of former township 
.roads taken over under the Rural High- 
_-way Act, marks a step forward in the estab- 
“Jishment of State highway systems, which 
is being watched by other States. To under- 
stand the various steps which led to the 
creation of a rural system it is necessary to 
consider briefly the manner in which State 
highway systems have been designated and 
additions made thereto. 

Placing a road in the State highway sys- 
tem is generally considered to be equivalent 
to putting it in line more or less definitely 
on an improvement program. Local residents 
are naturally very much interested in early 
improvement of their road. 


+--+ 

There is wonderful advantage in a sur- 
faced road as compared with an unimproved 
road to rural residents who have to depend 
upon the highway for contact with physi- 
cians, schools, churches, cemeteries, neigh- 
bors, and markets. The improved road is, 
in many cases, justified in its costs by the 
saving if accomplishes, to essential traffic, 
in operating costs. 

The improved road, in addition to carrying 
essential traffic of communication and com- 
merce, is such a factor in the social and 
educational life of a community that the 
apparent economics of existing traffiq on a 
road may be dwarfed by the worth of a road 
as an aid to development. In many cases 
traffic has increased as much as 300 per cent 
within a short period following the improve- 
ment of a road. 

Fundamentally, the functions of a State 
highway department are road. improvements 
in degree commensurate with traffic impor- 
tare, and adequate maintenance. It is a 

l-established criterion for a State high- 
way system that it include the principal 
intercounty roads, and so long as principal 
intercounty roads remain unimproved the 
addition of mileage of lesser important roads 
to the system, without compensating increase 
of revenue, can only retard the proper de- 
velopment of the system. 

But when the State highway system reaches 
or approaches completion of improvement, 
the question arises as to whether there should 
be adjustment by raising type of improve- 
ment, diverting road revenues to subdivisions 
of the State, diverting road funds to other 
purposes, reducing fees or other sources of 
road revenues, or increasing mileage of the 
State highway system. 

Motor transport surveys and judicious cost 
accounting systems have enabled the high- 
way engineer to deal with the problem of 
raising the type of improvement as a simple 
problem of mathematics. 

The question as to diversion of funds to 
subdivisions of the State becomes of increas- 
ing interest as the percentage of improve- 
ment on the State highway system increases. 
This may be by allotment of funds to the va- 
rious subdivisions to be spent under local 
authority or by some form of state-aid or 
state-reward either of which is distribu- 
tion of funds to be spent under complete or 
partial supervision of the Department of 
Highways on roads other than those of the 
State highway system, generally in conjunc- 
tion with local contribution. 

++ 

The fact that cities customarily receive no 
direct benefit from State highway construc- 
tion and that some of the rural area is not 
directly benefited by State highway improve- 
ments has often been considered a strong 
argument for the return of some part of 
State highway revenues to the local sub- 
divisions ta be spent under local authority. 
More generally, however, the demand for 
equalization in the various States has been 
met by provision for some form of state-aid 
retaining to some degree state control over 
the expenditure of funds so distributed. 

There is occasionally diversion of road 
funds to other purposes, but this practice is 
so generally recognized as unwise and in- 
expedient that it does not warrant lengthy 
consideration. 

The question of reduction of fees or other 
sources of road revenues is to be approached 
as a question of economics, with due regard 
to the influence of popular demand. So long 
as road conditions are such that further de- 
velopments will accomplish greater annual 
reduction in motor vehicle operating costs 
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® WE combine a physician, a sanitation 

expert, a diplomat and a manipulator of 

the strong arm of the law into a single 
suit of clothing, we have an efficient deputy 
State health officer. 

Regulation of Wisconsin’s health code in 
all phases that create problems for local 
health officers and health boards throughout 
the State is delegated to five deputies as- 
signed to respective districts. 

Preventive and remedial measures taken in 
the constant war against communicable dis- 
eases comprise the brunt of the deputy’s 
activities, but they are by no means all that 
concern him. Difficult situations involving 
common nuisances, irregular practices of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, and tradesmen that 
may result in sickness or discomfort to the 
public, and sanitary measures employed in 
the public schools are watched closely by the 
five field men of the general administrative 
office of the State Board of Health. 

The task of interpreting the State health 
code to local authorities and to the public 
also figures largely in the program of the 
deputy State health officers, and the “un- 
accustomed-as-I-am” prelude to public ad- 
dresses is never heard from these men who, 
physicians by original training; have ac- 
quired the added qualifications of public 
health administrators. 


than the increase of road costs, and while 
road revenues are drawn directly from road 
users, the question of reduction of road reve- 
nues need not receive much consideration. 
The formerly upward mounting curve of 
motor vehicle registration has flattened, the 
average gasoline consumption per vehicle 
mile is decreasing, and normal future in- 
crease of revenue from licenses and from 
fuel tax may be small with constant rates. 


The question of increasing mileage of the 
State highway system, induced by economics, 
or dictated by broad principles and popular 
demand, involves a number of factors. 

Assuming that the principal roads of the 
State are included and have been improved 
in the State highway system, principal in- 
terest is in the advantage of State admin- 
istration as compared with county or town- 
ship administration. 

There are to be considered, first, the possi- 
bility of expediting road improvement; 
second, the probability of improved mainte- 
nance; and third, the generally-accepted as- 
surance of increased efficiency of adminis- 
tration. 

++ 


Transferring of authority over roads from 
township or county to State is generally 
coincident with a popular willingness to in- 
cur additional costs for improvement and 
maintenance. Maintenance by the State 
brings advantages of extensive organization, 
more economic use of equipment and pur- 
chasing in large quantities. Administration 
by the State confers the benefit of Federal- 
aid and other legislation. 

These assertions are not derogatory to 
county or township officials. In some cases 
they may not apply, but in general they are 
applicable and are due to fundamental con- 
ditions. 

The total mileage of public roads in Penn- 
Sylvania, exclusive of city and borough 
streets is about 90,000, of which 77,000 miles 
were the obligation of township and county 
Officials prior to the approval of the new 
read program in 1931. Our counties with 
few exceptions have taken over and devel- 
oped only a small: mileage of local roads, 
approximately 2,000 miles for the entire 
State; hence the greater part of the mileage, 
75,000 was the responsibility of the townships. 
Of this amount 73,000 miles were in the 
1,514 second-class townships, each of which 
has three supervisors in charge of township 
roads. 

Although the population of Pennsylvania 
averages 214.8 persons per square mile, many 
counties are sparsely settled. 

+--+ 


While there has been a constant increase 
in the population of the State, the popula- 
tion trend in recent years in Pennsylvania, as 
well as in many other States, has been from 
rural regions to the cities, and in more than 
one-fourth of the counties there has been 
a@ decrease. In addition to the handicap of 
@ small and decreasing population, several 
counties contain great areas of mountain 
and State forest lands which have very 
small or no taxable value. 

Traffic on the principal State roads has 
been increasing to such a degree that cer- 
tain sections of the highways required widen- 
ing to three and, in some cases, to four lanes. 
The increase has-;also affected minor roads, 
which formerly carried very few vehicles, in 
@ smaller but important amount. Thousands 
of miles of township roads with little if any 
artificial improvement developed into car- 
riers of a greater volume of traffic than the 
main roads of 1911. The change of class of 
traffic from horse-drawn vehicles to motor 
vehicles with the resulting increase in weight 
and speed has overtaxed the capacity of the 
township roads. 

Due to these conditions a large number 
of our townships were burdened with road 
tax levies of 15 to 20 mills and many had 
rates between 20 and 30 mills. In 1930 the 
entire road tax collected in the 1,514 second- 
class townships was $14,037,369.11, represent- 
ing an average tax of 10.87 mills on a total 
valuation of $1,313,394,250.63. This tax pro- 
vided an average of only $187.08 per mile 
for construction and maintenance of the 
township roads. Road improvements of par- 
ticular moment, therefore, were restricted to 
the richer and minor number of townships. 

In hundreds of others the road funds were 
so small that the roads could barely be 
maintained’*in a passable condition. Thus, 
not only were the local regions where these 
conditions existed greatly handicapped for 
lack of road development, but there was an 
unfavorable reaction by the general public 
which could not make free use of the roads. 

++ 


These facts indicated the desirability of 
placing the township roads on a more prac- 
tical basis of development. Our highway 
engineers in 1927 began a cooperative study 
with the township supervisors with the view 
of designating a primary system of town- 
ship roads. The layout of this system was 
largely completed in the Summer of 1930. 

The Governor advocated that the State 
assume a larger share of the tremendous tax 
burden carried by the townships in their 
road work and maintained that if the grant- 
ing of state-aid and state-reward were dis- 
continued, and work requirements on ‘the 
State highway system were not increased, 
current revenues would be sufficient to take 
care of a large mileage of the most impor- 
tant township roads. 

The study conducted by the Department 
of Highways showed that about 20,000 miles 
would constitute the primary system of town- 
ship highways. The Governor caused to be 
introduced in the Legislature a bill to trans- 
fer these 20,000 miles to the State. City 
and borough streets were not included; thus 
the additional routes constituted in reality 
a@ rural road system. 

The ~outes taken over include about 4,900 
miles which had been improved in some man- 
ner by local authorities; but the majority of 
these improvements had been neglected as to 
maintenance and required immediate atten- 
tion in the way of patching, edging, drain- 
age, surface treatment, and resurfacing. 

Although the purpose of Pennsylvania’s 
new road program is to provide an all- 
weather surface to furnish all-year access to 
villages and farms, the relation of load limit 
to load capacity must receive careful at- 
tention. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDY OF NONMETALS USED 
IN CONSTRUCTION 


Tendencies of Production and Consumption and Other 
Building Problems Investigated by Bureau of Mines 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 
minerals. 


The present series deals with nonferrous metals and 


By DR. OLIVER BOWLES 


Supervising Engineer, Building Materials Section, Rare Metals and Nonmetals 
Division, Economics Branch, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Dr. Bowles continues his discussion of the assistance 
rendered the mineral industries by the Bureau of Mines, begun in the issue 


of May 6. 


N THE preceding article, the impor- 

tance of nonmetallic minerals to the 

construction industries and to the 
economic life of the Nation was dis- 
cussed. 


++ 


It was pointed out also that immense 
deposits of these materials which exist 
in the southern States constitute great 
resources for the chemical industries of 
the future. The development of chem- 
ical industries in the South and the 
wider application of nonmetallic min- 
erals in construction enterprises demands 
a fund of information on markets, on 
fields of application for which the mate- 
rials can best be adapted, and on eco- 
nomic factors connected with production 
and distribution. 


The Bureau of Mines, through its 
Building Materials Section, provides this 
information. For this purpose, it has 
built up a most comprehensive assort- 
ment of data relating to mineral build- 
ing materials and the economic problems 
underlying their production and distribu- 
tion. 

From the extensive reference files 
maintained in the section it handles the 
numerous inquiries from _ producers, 
dealers and consumers who are con- 
stantly applying for data on marketing 
problems, competitive conditions, substi- 
tute materials, upward and downward 
trends in demand, new uses, buyers’ lists, 
and similiar information. It receives 
samples of minerals and rocks and fur- 
nishes competent advice in response to 
inquiries as to the commercial possi- 
bilities and capital investment required 
to develop production of such materials. 


> + 


One of the major purposes of the Sec- 
tion is to study trends and tendencies 
in both production and consumption of 
the mineral building materials, such as 
causes and effects of increasing or de- 
creasing production, alteration in de- 
mand or value due to changes in use, 
changes in distribution facilities and in 
transportation methods. 


Where occasion warrants it, the Sec- 
tion makes special studies on individual 
commodities with the view of securing 
data which will aid in solving problems 
of an industry and increasing efficiency 
in production and distribution of build- 
ing materials. 

> + 


Special reports have been published 
covering .economic problems of the 
crushed stone industry and of the sand 
and gravel industry. A system of ac- 
counts for slate producers has been 
worked out in cooperation with the in- 
dustry and published by the Bureau. A 
detailed study of quarry costs in the 
crushed stone industry has been com- 
pleted and published as an indication 
of average accomplishment. This study 
serves as a Valuable guide to present and 
prospective operators. : 

A study of the dimension granite in- 
dustry covering a period of 25 years 
shows the trends in each of the leading 
producimug States in the use of building 
granite, monumental granite, and that 
used as curbing and paving blocks. The 
study suggested ways in which more eco- 
nemical development of the industry 
could be achieved. 


++ 


Certain building materials have spe- 
cialized uses. Asbestos, for example, is 
available in several forms. The long, 
strong fiber employed in woven auto- 
mobile brake linings is used in the build- 
ing industries for theatre curtains and 
similar fireproof fabrics, medium short 
fibers are used in asbestos shingles, and 
short or weak fibers are utilized for pipe 
covering and miscellaneous heat insulat- 
ing purposes. The long fiber may be 
worth several hundred dollars a ton, and 
the shortest as little as $6 a ton at the 
mines. 


Hundreds of inquiries regarding the 
value and uses of these and many other 
specialized materials are received and 
handled by the Section. To answer the 
more general inquiries, the Section sup- 
plies information circulars especially 
prepared for this purpose. 


Published by permission of the Director, United States Bureau of Mines. 


(Not subject to copyright.) 


In the next of this series of articles on “Nonferrous Metals and Minerals,” to 
appear in the issue of May 9, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, will discuss the information which is available 
at the Bureau regarding nonferrous metals. | 





Alien Problems of Connecticut 


Shaping Welfare Policies to Aid Immigrants 
By WILLIAM W. T. SQUIRE 


Secretary, Public Welfare Commission, State of Connecticut 


HE traditional Connecticut Yankee is dis- 
T appearing rapidly from his native habi- 

tat, and the majority of those who have 
come to live on the farms he once tilled and 
man the factories he founded have immi- 
grated from Latin and northeastern Europe 
within the last two generations. 

Of the total population of the State, ac- 
cording to the last census totaling 1,606,903, 
no less than 1,039,109, are of foreign stock 
and 382,871 are foreign born. Italy was the 
source of parentage of no less than 227,262, 
while 133,813 are of Polish origin, about 60,- 
000 of Russian and about 20,000 of Lith- 
uanian stock. 

Faced with these facts, the Connecticut 
Department of Public Welfare must plan 
future policies reflecting past and present 
social experience with one type of population 
but adapted to a new type difficult to define. 

It seems to be almost certain that the Con- 
necticut man of tomorrow will have a much- 
changed estimate of values in life from those 
prevailing heretofore. National inheritance 
may be changed by experience, education and 
activity, and the use of*the English language 
is important. Nevertheless, inheritance must 
be considered. 

Much pleasure is derived from trying to 
make things go better, but there are some 
bruising stumbling blocks and one of which 
is that only two of the 48 States in the 
Union have a higher percentage of foreign 
born than Connecticut. Therefore, illiteracy 
is more prevalent in this State than in the 
country as a whole, and the problem of the 
collection and dissemination of ideas is corre- 
spondingly difficult. According to the Bu- 
reau of Census, 40 per cent of the voting 
population of Connecticut was born under 
foreign flags. 

The Connecticut Department of Public 
Welfare accepts its responsibility seriously in 
endeavoring to assist in shaping the social 
development of the State and, aiming to 
improve conditions, carefully studies the peo- 
ple with whom it must work. : 

The Italians make up the largest single 
group of current immigrants but their num- 
ber is much reduced now that the gates to 
the country are no longer open wide. It 
becomes necessary, however, to take the 
Latin temperament into consideration when 
planning social institutions for the future 
because while human nature is said to de- 
pend to a large extent upon the impress 
of social interaction, nevertheless, the basic 
inheritance remains. The problem to solve 
is how to measure, if possible, how much of 
the traditional Connecticut Yankee steady, 
cautious, conservativeness the newer popu- 
lation has absorbed and will assimilate from 
social intercourse in residence, and how much 
of the volatile and enthusiastic characteris- 


e 
tics will prevail, bearing in mind that of the 
total foreign stock in the State 51.6 per cent 
is from south and east Europe. 

The private views of these people make 
public opinion. The danger is that public 
opinion will eventually determine even 
though it may be ill informed and not neces- 
sarily right. Connecticut can only express 
itself as a State in the terms that the ma- 
jority of its people think, and the majority 
can make anything possible or impossible; 
therefore, what was desirable and possible 
yesterday, what may be accepted today, may 
not be at all suitable for use tomorrow. 

Will it be possible to transmit the tradi- 
tional Connecticut of yesterday to its people 
of tomorrow and, more, will it be fitting? 
Possibly new and changed standards should 
be fostered and the fading ideals be allowed 
to perish. 

New attitudes toward life have developed 
in Connecticut as elsewhere. The well-known 
“blue laws” have been modified by public 
opinion in the process of time from the status 
of stern, enforced law to statutory, humorous 
relics utterly ignored. 

Someone has aptly remarked “put a roof 
over Connecticut and you have one large 
factory.” Yankee ingenuity made for this 
concentration of industry, but other people 
now provide the man power. 

Naturally, crowding into cities has changed 
individual family life, while the clannishness 
of varying races hus set up large exotic 
colonies in our larger cities. There are more 
Italians in New Haven and more Poles in 
New Britain than in some of the larger cities 
in their native land. It is also worth noting 
that there are 30,230 Negroes in Connecti- 
cut and that Negroes make up about 10 per 
cent of population of State institutions. 

The diversity of population undoubtedly 
has and will continue to influence life in and 
the character of the State. Twenty-four out 
of every 100 inhabitants, the 1930 census 
shows, were born in foreign lands, and the 
majority of those have failed to assimilate 
as have the British, Teutons and Scandi- 
navians who were the earlier settlers. 

Family data, as gathered by the census, is 
of great value in determining probable future 
institutional needs. Existing institutions are 
rapidly approaching the point of obsolescence. 
The tendency today is toward shorter periods 
of residence in institutions which are speed- 
ing up corrective and remedial service more 
rapidly to return inmates to normal life. 

The purpose of public welfare is, in part, 
to defend, society against deteriorating forces 
which implies creating respect for persons, 
property ‘and corrective institutions. The 
facts are available, but the public seems 
to lack the willingness and capacity to weigh 
them, to sift the chaff from the wheat. 








GROVER CLEVELAND 
President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 


“It is our duty as patriotic citizens-to always in- 
quire how the bond of government made with the 
people-is being kept and performed.” 
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of South Dakota Schools + + 





State Support Is Only. Alternative to Col- 
lapse of Educational System, Says State Edu- 
cator in Discussion of Problems 





By R. W. KRAUSHAAR 
Chief, High School Division, Department of Education, State of South Dakota 


HERE are certain developments in edu- 
T cational administration in South Dakota 

which had been generally accepted when 
conditions were normal. The readjustment 
period calls for a consideration of a study 
of the present situation. 

It is evident that South Dakota will ‘have 
to make some radical changes in the ad- 
ministration of its schools. The burden upon 
local communities for the support of schools 
has brought about a serious financial situ- 
ation which the State must face sooner or 
later. 

. + + 

The common rural school district was the 
first type of school to come into existence. 
During territorial days a move was on foot 
to make a township the unit of school cor- 
poration; however, this was not popular, and 
but a few districts were organized under such 
charters. Each community organizing a 
school was determined to control its local 
school affairs. 

The early legislators during territorial days 
adopted the Wisconsin plan of common 
school districts, and the present type of 
common school district became an estab- 
lished institution. At present writing there 
are 3,072 common school districts in the 
State. te 

As people came to South Dakota, a few of 
the communities of South Dakota grew into 
towns and: cities, and there naturally came 
a demand for larger school corporations. The 
result of such development was the organiza- 
tion of the independent school districts. 

The first of the independent school dis- 
tricts in South Dakota date back to 1884. 
At present there are 260 such districts within 
the State. 

After statehood the consolidated schools, 
the township high schools, and the county 
and central high school corporations came 
into existence. These types of school cor- 
porations are new in South Dakota evidenced 
by the fact that they were all organized 
since 1918 and later. There are only two 
county high schools and 94 consolidated 
schools and township schools in the State. 

In 1930 the total number. of school dis- 
tricts in South Dakota was 3,426 with 11,061 
school board members and school officers in 
charge of the schools which employ 8,943 
teachers instructing boys and girls in 5,360 
different houses. Is the present organiza- 
tion of school government the best? During 
abnormal times of a depression one would 
say that it has been a very costly procedure. 
How many of the 11,061 school officers stay 
in office over one term? There is often grief 
connected with the management of local 
schools. 

To change continually the personnel of 
the school board is to keep up the policy of 
educating new members to the school situ- 
ation. The average school board member is 
more valuable after one or two years of serv- 
ice on a school board. School board mem- 
bers realize that to please every one is im- 
possible, yet one likes to live with the neigh- 
bors and be one of them. 

The democratic form of government has 
developed this local school government situ- 
ation in South Dakota. Would it be more 
efficient if South Dakota had only one school 
board for each county? 

++ 

When times were prosperous back in 1918- 
1922 the rival spirit of neighboring com- 
munities built many a school house which, 
perhaps, should not have been built. Now 
these bond issues are-coming due and many 
a taxpayer is in bad shape paying a debt for 
school buildings and for the education of 
the youth which probably would have been 
considerably less had there been less com- 
munity rivalry and more efficient manage- 
ment. . 

The present financial depression with its 
problems of bank failures, unemployment, 
overproductions, taxation issues, agricultural 
and social readjustments is very vitally af- 
fecting the school situation in South Dakota. 
One finds many of the schoo districts, espe- 
cially in the western part of South Dakota, 
hopelessly in debt. 

Some districts can not levy sufficient funds 
to pay the teachers cash; they have been 
registering warrants for some time because 
of lack of funds. With the.teachers not able 
to cash warrants and the coal dealer not 
able to carry warrants for coal it seems that 
there is only one of two things to be done: 
To close the schools, or to provide State sup- 
port on a basis of needs. 

The Constitution of South Dakota admits 
that the stability of this Commonwealth de- 
pends upon the education of its youth. The 
Constitution makes it mandatory that the 
Legislature “establish and maintain a gen- 


’ eral and uniform system of public schools.” 


++ 

The public school system of South Dakota 
is established, but the maintenance of our 
schools has not always been a direct re- 
sponsibility of various Legislatures. Good 
school laws and bad school laws have been 
passed by the various Legislatures, and the 
establishment and maintenance of schools 
in South Dakota became a local problem 
from the first time the first school was or- 
ganized in Dakota Territory in Bon Homme 
County in 1866. 

The Constitution makes it mandatory that 
the Legislature “adopt all suitable means to 
secure to the people (the) advantages and 
opportunities of education.” From the very 
words of the Constitution one may conclude 
that not only is the State encouraged in 
promoting education, but it has a definite 
responsibility in providing for such edu- 
cation. 

It has not been the practice of using the 
provision of general taxation, provided in 
the State Constitution, but the various Legis- 
latures have placed many laws on the stat- 
utes concerning the maintenance of local 
school governments. 

Many people are under the impression that 
the State has been doing something for the 
schools through the permanent school fund, 
but one must be reminded of the fact that 
the United States has given to the State of 
South Dakota for the use of the public 
schools in the State, the school lands, and 
that the State, therefore, is not the donor 
but the United States Government. 

How can a State adopt a general and uni- 
form system of schools with the present ar- 
rangement of local school government? A 


number of outstanding inconsistencies which 
have made uniform schools within the State 
out of the question are listed. 

+ + 

The compulsory education law requires that 
all children between the ages of 8 and 16, 
inclusive, be in school. There are some dis- 
tricts now in South Dakota where it will be 
necessary to close schools because the war- 
rants are not cashable or the district’s net 
indebtedness has exceeded the 5 per cent 
of the total evaluation. 

No district can levy more than the law 
permits, yet some districts that were levying 
the legal maximum limit when evaluations 
were high now can not levy sufficient to pay 
even current expenditures. Some of the dis- 
tricts never had a taxable unit sufficient to 
maintain schools, but the law permitted the 
establishment of such districts. 

The law provides for transportation of 
children living three miles or more from 
school, however, a district that can not af- 
ford such transportation does not have to 
pay such cost. The transportation law 
should be uniform or else entirely elimi- 
nated from the statutes. One must bear in 
mind that the consolidated schools of South 
Dakota can not function without legal pro- 
visions for transportation. 

++ 

Seven children in a community can de- 
mand a school. The intent of this provision 
was to provide opportunities for all, yet 
school board members tell of the great 
troubles this law has caused in certain com- 
munities where sometimes selfish interests 
controlled the situation, and the public had 
to foot the bill. 

In South Dakota where distances are great 
it is very self evident that education should 
be brought to the children. In some of the 
sparsely-settled regions of South Dakota 
there are instances where one or two fam- 
ilies have moved to remote localities and 
made that law a costly procedure for such 
school districts.’ Some of the school houses 
not in use, and that includes 10 per cent, 
give evidence that, perhaps, a change of 
school laws may effect a saving and yet pro- 
vide equal educational opportunities for all 
children. 

The various Legislatures through enact- 
ment of school law have placed the responsi- 
bility of establishment and maintenance of 
schools directly upon the local school dis- 
trict; it has given the district legal limita- 
tions in levy; it has placed upon the statutes 
some laws which force the hands of school 
officers so they have only one course to fol- 
— and that is naturally according to school 
aw. 

In the management of finances one finds 
so many inequalities in the different school 
districts. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
education is singled out and criticized by 
some aS a very unusually heavy expense in 
certain communities where the expense is 
prohibitive. 

+ + 

Because of certain laws the local district 
can not always control the whole situation. 
The permanent school fund provides for 8 
per cent of the school dollar spent. The local 
community must raise the 92 per cent of 
school costs. It should also be said that 
some of the smaller communities of South 
Dakota have tried to maintain high schools 
when they should not have established them 
since the small enrollment never justified it 
and their cost nigh prohibitive. 

The high school tuition law permits’ a 
school board that does not maintain a high 
school to pay tuition for its young people to 
any high school in the State. Forty per cent 
of the high school enrollment in South Da- 
kota is tuition enrollment. 

One can not say that the State Legislature 
is responsible for the management of school 
affairs when such management has been 
entirely turned over to local communities. 
Yet the present situation is interesting in 
that it involves a number of agencies affect- 
ing the schools; but only the local organiza- 


tion actually paying the bills and financing 
the schools. 








Misunderstanding 
of Public Utility 
Regulation 





By 
Howell Ellis 
Member, Public Service 
Commission, State of In- 
diana 


HE Public Service Commission is one of 

the most widely discussed divisions of our 

State Government. The great interest 
in the Commission is due to the fact that 
through its jurisdiction over public utilities 
and common carriers its orders and decisions 
are of vital importance to virtually every 
individual citizen of the State. 

In one form or another, acts of the Com- 
mission affect virtually every business and 
every home in the State of Indiana. The 
often-expressed dissatisfaction with the Com- 
mission is due, at least in some instances, 
to a misunderstanding of its powers and 
duties, and the laws governing it in exer- 
cising its powers and carrying out its duties. 

Criticism and misunderstanding of Commis- 
sion regulation of utilities is not confined to 
Indiana, but exists in all States, in fact in 
some localities to a much greater degree than 
here. 

Lack of information concerning the powers 
and duties of the Public Service Commission 
apparently is not confined to those citizens 
with limited opportunity to know the facts. 
Men in high positions with the fullest op- 
portunity to know the facts often are as 
guilty of flagrant misrepresentation of Com- 
mission regulation of utilities as those per- 
sons with little or no opportunity to be cor- 
rectly informed about the matter. 

In attributing such utterances made by 
men of intelligence and high position to 
their lack of information, I am speaking 
charitably. For it, perhaps, could well be 
said that such statements, emanating from 
such persons, constitute deliberate ‘attempts 
to mislead the public, rather than honest 
misunderstandings of the Situation. 
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